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An Opening -0f-School Talk 


(More personal than professional) 


with a Conscientious Faculty 


By GRANT RAHN 


AY your year be a happy one! This was 

the last wish to you of the folks at 

home. It is the first we give you on your ar- 

rival. Moreover, it is the fundamental yearn- 

ing of your own heart, as it is of the hearts 
of all of us. 

But all the wishing in the world will not 
bring increased happiness. That is a posses- 
sion which must be achieved anew each day 
through living. It cannot be gained by di- 
rect attack, but is a by-product of our re- 
actions to everyday problems and to one an- 
other. Whether these reactions will lead to 
increased happiness depends upon how well 
they square with certain principles. 

I would try to search out these principles 
with you for four reasons: 

1. This faculty, carefully selected as it 
has been, has potentialities for greater hap- 


— 


Epitor’s Note: Doctor Rahn is principal 
of the Shorewood High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. In this talk he discusses, in a strik- 
ing manner, the school life of the teachers. 
He gives them some unusual advice about 
their private lives. His talk is refreshing, un- 
conventional, and provocative. 
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piness than has yet been achieved, individ- 
ually or as a group. 

2. Its members will likely work together 
for a long time and hence there should be 
an interest in further improving group re- 
lationships. 

3. Our physical environment and com- 
munity support provide a setting that leaves 
relatively little to be desired. 

4. As your principal I feel a deep chal- 
lenge to discuss this subject with you at 
some length, for I have a responsibility to 
stimulate thought on a matter so funda- 
mental. 

I would avoid this discussion if I could, 
for I have not the arrogance to imagine 
that I can tell anyone specifically how to 
increase his happiness. Each must do that 
for himself. How to do it depends upon the 
individual’s own sense of values as they 
operate upon his own problems. Neverthe- 
less, reflection upon my own experiences and 
observations has clarified for me certain 
principles which may be challenging to 
those who have thought less on the subject 
than have I. Of those who have thought 
more deeply I would ask that they give me 
such further light as may enable me to dis- 
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charge better the responsibility I feel to 
the group. 

The first question to which I would direct 
your critical thought is this: Is my living 
as well balanced as I can make it; do I de- 
vote that time to social and aesthetic ex- 
periences, to physical recreation and to rest, 
which my particular make-up requires; or 
do I persist in work, grudgingly perhaps, be- 
cause of an over-developed sense of duty; 
or do I continue at work to while away the 
time, because social experiences do not put 
themselves in my way? Honestly now, do I 
put forth the effort to make my life what 
I want it? 

To eliminate the perfectly human tend- 
ency for self-protection in the face of a chal- 
lenge, I wish to emphasize that the school 
expects not more than forty hours of 
work each week from its teachers. That is 
the standard. Any work done beyond this 
standard should not proceed from a sense 
of duty. A teacher choosing to do more 
should be motivated by that interest in his 
work which causes him to prefer to do it 
more than anything else. But even he should 
be very careful to give adequate attention 
to other interests, lest over a long period 
of time he become incapable of enjoying 
other interests; lest his dominant interest 
lose its appeal, with the result that life 
seem barren. Age is not a matter of years, 
but of loss of interest. 

But there is so much to do! Of course 
there is. The more one does thoughtfully, 
the greater becomes one’s vision of what can 
and should be done. But that does not con- 
stitute a reason for one to pass up other 
good things in life. 

In fact, forgetting one’s work in the pur- 
suit of other interests is the best guarantee 
of a zestful return to work. How often have 
I not found, after working several days and 
evenings in succession, that I am at a point 
where I merely putter or stew over my prob- 
lems instead of working through them ef- 
_ fectively. That is a danger signal which one 
should seldom permit to flash, for one 


should regularly allow other interests to ex. 
ert their appeal sufficiently to prevent this 
state. 

Moreover, if one selects for attention dur. 
ing work hours only such matters as are 
most pressing, it is frequently surprising 
how unimportant the left-overs seem after 
several days have elapsed. 

“But,” I argue for my self-protection, 
“that’s all very impressive, and temporarily 
consoling, but just wait until the work piles 
up. I know the tense state to which I work 
myself; I still maintain I have too much to 
do.” 

Can I afford to permit myself to become 
tense over my work? Doesn’t that mean my 


work is master of me, instead of my being F 


master of my work? When I find myself in 


a dither, I would do well to stop and ask : 


myself these questions: 

What is my attitude toward change? Do 
I simply regard the new demands of educa 
tion as something more to do, or am I a 
similating the new viewpoints into my 
thinking and practice? For example, if 
guidance practices are simply superimposed 
upon the ground-to-be-covered concept | 
will almost inevitably feel that I have too 
much to do; and I shall. 

On the other hand, if study of the guid 
ance idea leads to conceiving of education 
as guided growth, then assimilation is 
taking place. New practices tend to supplant 
old. Instead of assuming that the goal of 
education is ground to be covered, or even 
making pupils learn a fixed number of con- 
cepts which we regard as important, we 
realize that the pupil can come into pos 
session of significant aspects of the social 
heritage only as they have meaning for him 
Accordingly, we focus our attention upon 
the pupils. We try to discover their bac- 
ground, select from our broad grasp of sub 
ject matter such problems as will have great 
est challenge for them at their stage o 
development, and then, through suitable ac 
tivities, to lead them to the solution of the 
problems. 
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The classroom now becomes a laboratory 
where we direct the learning of pupils. Most 
of our work with them is done during the 
class hour. We are concerned with the at- 
titudes they show; with how they work 
with others; with having them develop those 
methods of work and habits of study which 
will give them power. If they achieve this 
growth we need not worry over the ground 
that they cover, or the number of concepts 
they will master. That will take care of it- 
self, for they will have the power. 

Doesn’t that sound easy? Well, it isn’t. 
To recognize the validity of an idea is one 
thing, but to work out the implications of 
that idea requires a long time. 

It is a matter of personal development. 
The process will be annoying unless I have 
the right attitude toward new proposals. 
You know, it is normally so much more com- 
fortable to continue in my old way. I like 
the security of feeling that my ways are 
right, I dislike being upset, but I have long 
ago learned that with the great lag between 
educational practice and the best educa- 
tional thinking, I need not expect in my 
lifetime to find stability in education. 

No sooner have I incorporated one idea 
into my educational thinking than another 
neglected viewpoint clamors for assimila- 
tion. Hence, I must accustom myself to re- 
gard new ideas as an opportunity for ad- 
venture, test their soundness by critical 
thinking, and then gradually work out their 
implications in practice. 

If I take this attitude, teaching will never 
lack the zest of adventure, for I am then 
concerned with better promoting the growth 
of individual pupils. Teaching will rather 
be a source of continuing satisfaction, for 
since I never see “any two pupils alike once, 
or any one alike twice” I am constantly con- 
fronted with the challenge of rearranging 
my background so as to meet their needs. 

However, I must be on special guard 
against one thing in working on a new 
challenge: I cannot expect to put it into 
full effect tomorrow. Such expectations 


of myself will lead to tempestuous emo- 
tional consequences, discouragement, and 
the conclusion, “This idea will not work.” 
Rather should I proceed calmly, asking 
questions where I do not understand, formu- 
lating approaches, trying them out, and 
modifying procedure until a satisfactory 
solution is reached. This is the scientific at- 
titude in education. Though it requires pa- 
tience and taxes versatility, the satisfaction 
of personal progress is great. It leads one on. 

A second question to ask myself in the 
face of tension, when I feel I have “too 
much work” is: Are my methods of work 
the most effective I can devise? Frequent 
self-evaluation by every teacher is advisable, 
for it is so easy to fall into a routine way 
of doing things. 

The old ways are comfortable, for one 
doesn’t need to think very much in using 
them. However, this comfort is dangerous, 
for one can so easily lull oneself into a false 
sense of security; into feeling one is work- 
ing very hard, when in fact one is only ex- 
pending much effort. The demands of edu- 
cation are continuously being re-assayed 
through research and critical thought. The 
outcomes of this study require continuous 
revision of practice. Every teacher must 
meet the challenge intelligently, not emo- 
tionally, if true equilibrium and genuine 
peace of mind are to result. 

For example, in another system I knew 
an algebra teacher who personally marked 
every one of his pupil’s practice papers and 
religiously recorded the grades. He over- 
burdened himself with needless work, and 
did not have time for more important mat- 
ters. 

When challenged he devised means of 
supervising pupil work in class, of checking 
more thoroughly on wrong responses 
through exchange of papers, of tabulating 
the errors on the board, of re-teaching on 
the basis of this summary, of giving further 
practice in that area, of re-checking and 
again adapting procedure to needs. He now 
gives tests perhaps once a week, checks them 
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himself and analyzes the results. Instead of 
spending over-much time on papers he con- 
cerns himself with the study of individual 
difficulties and of his own technique. He 
tells me he is deriving more satisfaction 
from his work—and yet has time to live. 

A third question that may involve the 
answer to the problems of some is: Do I 
place enough responsibility upon my pu- 
pils? Many pupils in a well-to-do environ- 
ment are so accustomed to having things 
done for them that they avoid responsibility 
at school. The story is told of a mother 
who did not teach her daughter to cook be- 
cause it was so much bother; she could do 
it more easily herself. For the immediate 
present she was right, but over a period of 
time she served neither herself nor her 
daughter well. 

If a pupil is gradually inducted into re- 
sponsibilities he should carry and is then 
held decisively to their performance, or 
made to feel immediately the consequences, 
a great load is lifted from the teacher's 
shoulders. Giving attention in class and get- 
ting work in on time, locating materials 
through indexes, supervised practice in es- 
sential methods of study, are cases in point. 

A fourth question worth the thought of 
sensitive people is: Do I become emotional 
over trivialities and thus diminish my per- 
sonal effectiveness? 

Grayson, in Adventures in Contentment, 
which by the way, is well worth reading by 
anyone given to discontent, says, “I have 
enjoyed the hard work [that is, on his farm]; 
the little troubles have troubled me more 
than the big ones. I detest unharnessing a 
muddy horse in the rain. I don’t like chick- 
ens in the barn. And somehow Harriet uses 
an inordinate amount of kindling wood.” 

In our worthwhile environment with its 
large amount of personal freedom, do I per- 
mit my mind to be annoyed overmuch by 
“Harriet’s kindling”? In a group as large 
as ours, with its many interlocking responsi- 
bilities, each of us will be annoyed by Har- 
riet’s demands for kindling, or “those chick- 
ens in the barn again.” 


We can no more prevent an occasional 
feeling of annoyance than we can prevent 
birds flying over our heads—but we can pre. 
vent them from building nests in our hair, 
To permit these vultures to build nests in 
our hair not only makes us unsightly to 
others, but is bad for our own mental health, 
for two reasons: First, it causes us to lose 
our sense of balance, our perspective 
Brooding over troubles, real or imaginary, 
kills responsiveness to other stimuli, de 
stroys interest, and hence happiness; second, 
our dislike for “Harriet’s chickens in the 
barn” may transfer itself to Harriet, in spite 
of the fact that she is a really fine and con. 
siderate person. 

If I should begin to dislike Harriet and 
do not respond warmly in my contacts with 
her, she will likely find reasons for being an 
noyed with me. For example, I leave m 
clothes around on chairs, and I come late 
for meals in spite of her remonstrances with 
me; thus, the happiness of both Harriet and 
myself may be marred. 

Do you know, I sometimes wonder if the 
tension among teachers toward the end d 
the year, their tendency to get on one a 
other’s nerves, is not due to this very thing 
At the beginning of the year everyone i 
happy to see the others. We smile at om 
another’s little idiosyncracies, but in th 
rapid movement of events, and the frequent 
crossing of our paths, your “chickens in m 
barn,” and “demands for kindling,” becom 
so irritating to me that every time I thinkd 
you the annoyance of your chickens ani 
kindling come to mind. 

Particularly is this likely to be true ifia 
my contacts with others I complain about 
your chickens and your kindling; for othe 
people, being good friends of mine, sym 
pathize with me. They tell me that Mn 
Brown keeps her chickens within a fenc 
she bought a gas stove so that her husbané 
doesn’t have to split kindling at all. 1p 
away feeling very much abused. I indulgeit 
the expensive luxury of self-pity, whichi 
so destructive of balance and potential hap 
piness, 









If this conjecture as to the reason for the 
tension which the year develops is correct, 
two principles may prove helpful: 

1. Whenever I experience annoyance with 
another I shall look for his strong points, 
of which, for one weakness, he has a dozen, 
but which I tend to forget. I shall look for 
an opportunity, which his conduct will re- 
veal, to compliment him. This will change 
my outlook; moreover, he, knowing that I 



















































de appreciate him, will likely feel renewed re- 
ond, gard for me, which, of course, will not be 
| the offensive to my ego. 
x see Every one of us needs with sincerity to ob- 
+ serve this principle toward every other 
member of the group, for we have long 
, = lived together. Having previously discovered 
— and appreciated one another’s good quali- 
so ties, we tend to take them for granted. The 
‘Ss newness of superficial contact is gone. We 
. * must look beneath the surface for those 
Doe sterling qualities which everyone possesses. 
ta? If we have difficulty in seeing them the fault 
‘ is with our own eyesight, for they are there. 
#6 2. I will not complain; for to do so is a 
end cancerous habit, destructive of my own men- 
“oy tal health and insidious in its influence on 
thing group morale, for which I have a responsi- 
one * bility. If a friend has the disease I will give 
at on him scant sympathy, both out of true regard 
in tH for him and also lest he contaminate me. 
— On the other hand, if I have a grievance 
sin | will go to the party who is responsible. 
aoa More than likely when I get the complete 
and picture it will no longer be an annoyance. 
- Thus, if I cannot persuade Harriet to buy 
ve ifae 2 fence for her chickens or a gas stove so 
. oe that I need not waste my time on kindling, 
an I will accept the universe as it is; for I can- 
i not expect Harriet to be guided by my own 
cad Mn peculiar set of values. Perhaps, after all, 
coal hers are superior to mine. 
-— A fifth question based on human frailty 
all. Ip through the ages and to which even we may 
dulgeis accordingly be heir, is this: Do I make my 
which # work a scapegoat for unsatisfactory condi- 
tial hap ions in my personal life? 





To illustrate: It is after dinner. I feel 
like getting away from all things connected 
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with school, but there is nothing to do. 
Vagely discontented, I finally settle down to 
some school task; but I do not work with a 
will. The discontent still gnaws. Gradually 
it becomes associated with my work. The 
more I persist in this practice, the more 
closely discontent becomes associated with 
my work. Finally the conviction dawns on 
me that my work is the cause of my dis- 
content, whereas the fact of the matter is 
this: I lack the gumption to go out in search 
of satisfaction for my yearnings. 

This brings us to the need of considering 
the teacher's life outside of school in rela- 
tion to her happiness. Here three questions 
arise. 

1. Am I satisfactorily quartered? The an- 
swer to this question is, of course, purely 
personal. 

One teacher enjoys living in a private 
home. The kindly interest the family takes 
in her is relished. The discussions are pleas- 
ant to her. An occasional evening at bridge 
is satisfying. 

Another teacher resents rooming with a 
private family. She hates the annoyance of 
living with people whose habits are different 
from hers. She dislikes their frequent in- 
quiries into her comings and goings. She 
should, by all means, have an apartment, 
either with or without a companion, as she 
may prefer. To have living conditions as 
near her ideal as possible is desirable for 
beginning and ending each day happily. 

This matter is so important that thrift 
should not receive over-much consideration, 
for a setting of appeal to one’s sensibilities 
is worth the price. Today is as much a part 
of life as tomorrow. Moreover, such living 
conditions are financially possible for most; 
for good management permits the expendi- 
ture of twenty per cent of one’s income for 
this purpose. 

2. Do I select interesting things to do? 

The August number of the Readers Digest 
contains a summary of An Adventure with 
a Genius. As I read of the interests of the 
blind Joseph Pulitzer, of the energy with 
which he pursued them, and of the versa- 
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tility of his secretaries in ministering to 
them, I felt very humble. On the other 
hand, as I read Adventures in Contentment 
I was impressed with the interest which 
Grayson found in the commonplace. 

At some place between these two books 
everyone of us can find his ideal of happi- 
ness. 

Every adult should strive to develop a 
responsiveness to many interests, in order 
that he may achieve breadth. For him who 
has many interests the world cannot be a 
dull place. Moreover, a variety of interests 
tends to increase the potential range of 
worthwhile friendships; for common inter- 
ests are the heart of friendships. 

Every adult needs likewise to pursue in- 
tensively a few interests, for they provide, 
as mood dictates, an outlet for activity that 
matters. 

It will prove profitable for any adult to 
scrutinize periodically what he does with 
his time. For there is a tendency in all peo- 
ple to that inertia which simply whiles time 
away. If this tendency to inertia is not over- 
come by reasonable effort to develop inter- 
ests, the result for the present may be bore- 
dom; the result for the future may be even 
sadder. 

3. In any self-survey of interests the ques- 
tion “With what groups of people do I as- 
sociate?” may well be included. For since 
we are primarily social beings, sustained in- 
terest depends not a little on social inter- 
course. 

Our closest associates will, of course, be 
found within our own group. They should 
be, not only because of propinquity, but 
also because every member of our carefully 
selected group is worth knowing. It would 
be well for all of us to cultivate a larger 
number without our group. In every faculty 
there is a tendency to cliques, which, for our 
larger happiness, each should strive to coun- 
teract. 

Yet we should not confine our associations 
only to our own group. We are but a small 


section of the community. Our viewpoints 
tend to be the same. Too much inbreeding 
is not good. Both personally and profes. 
sionally we need contact with people from 
other walks of life. Such contacts minimize 
our own troubles, make life more stimulat. 
ing, and enlarge our outlook. 

To this suggestion the cynic within me 
says, “And how would you suggest that the 
teacher establish these contacts?” That is 
an individual matter. Every person can, 
if he has a strong desire. But thoughtful ef 
fort is required. The chief obstacle is ow 
own inhibition. We have the mistaken ida 
that we must be so proper, so reserved, » 
prim. We rather expect other people to 
make overtures, if they are interested. Well, 


they will not; but if met half way, thes § 


people will react pretty much as we desire 
No, perhaps not. Likely because of the 


traditional aloofness of the teaching profe § 


sion, the individual has to go more tha 
half way to convince others that he hasa 
warm-blooded interest in life. 

Quite a number of our teachers are mak- 
ing this effort. It is more common among 
the men than among the women. Yet ther 
are also women concerned with their own 
happiness whose behavior patterns are not 
entirely those of unthinking conformist, 
For example, two teachers went unescorted 
to a public dance; two others hitch-hiked 
northern Wisconsin. All four thought the 
adventures worth while. 

Of course, Dame Grundy would frow 
upon such unbecoming conduct. And ye, 
why should she? They are old enough to 
take care of themselves. Those who find it 
teresting experiences in such adventure 
should not be discouraged. They are likely 
to prove more understanding, sympathetic 
teachers as a result. Of course, they wil 
not talk of such escapades to those who 
would regard adventuring as offensive. Its 
simply a case of each searching for sud 
variety along life’s highway as makes the 
passage zestful. 
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JUST WHAT ARE 


A comparison of Com- 
munism, Fascism, and 
Democratic Capitalism 


EWSPAPERS, magazines, and radio news 
broadcasts are full of talk about Com- 
munism, Fascism, and Democracy. 

“Roosevelt is a Communist!” cry some 
who do not like him and his New Deal. 
Others call Roosevelt a Fascist. 

“John Lewis and the C.I.O. are Com- 
munistic!” scream newspaper headlines. 
Others call them Fascist. 

“The war in Spain is a struggle between 
Fascism and Communism,” assert some; 
others say no, it’s a war between Fascism 
and Democracy and the loyalists fight for 
Democracy. 

“We are in China to help save the world 
from Communism,” the Japanese explain. 
“You are in China to stamp out Democracy 
and bring Fascism,” some critics of Japan 
answer. 

“Communism must be destroyed,” cries 
Hitler. 

“Communism must be destroyed,” cries 
Mussolini. 

“Communism is the great enemy of re- 
ligion,” assert priests and ministers of the 
churches. 

“Fascism must be destroyed,” shout the 
multitudes in Russia. 

“Fascism must be destroyed,” declare the 
loyalists in Spain. 


he 


Epiror’s Note: In the following pages 
Professor Miller, an authority on propa- 
ganda, presents a detailed comparison of 
Communism, Fascism, and Democracy, on 
certain significant points. The author is 
associate professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


these ‘““ISMS’’? 


By CLYDE R. MILLER 


“Fascism is the enemy of religion,” de- 
clare other priests and ministers of the 
churches. 

“Communism is the only road to real 
democracy,” says Stalin. 

“Democracy is a rotting corpse,” says 
Mussolini. “It is the avenue to Commun- 
ism,” says Hitler. 

- “Democracy is the only way to the kind 
of life that’s worth living,” says Roosevelt 
in effect. 

But: “Roosevelt is a Communist!” 
“Roosevelt is a Fascist!” “Roosevelt is a 
Capitalist!” “Roosevelt believes in Democ- 
racy!” 

And millions of voices echo the shouts 
and cries, the asseverations and declara- 
tions. Communism, Fascism, Democracy! 
Stalin! Hitler! Mussolini! Spain! China! It 
is all very confusing. 

Would the majority of the American peo- 
ple like to know just what these “isms” 
mean, including capitalism? Would they 
like the young people in the schools to 
know? 

It seems that they would. Last year Dr. 
George Gallup, director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, took one of his 
national sample polls on this very question. 
Sixty-two per cent of the voters said the 
schools should teach the facts about all 
forms of government, including Commu- 
nism, Fascism, and Socialism. 

Of the teachers who were asked this ques- 
tion by the Gallup poll, 87 per cent said 
yes, teach the facts; of the students who 
were polled by Dr. Gallup, 95 per cent said 
yes. 

Since few actually do know what these 
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“isms” mean; since the majority of adults 
and nearly all students want to know the 
facts; and since every day brings us closer 
to the issue of whether America will aban- 
don or hold fast to the democracy to which 
she is committed—it seems high time to 
know the facts. 

So, first for some definitions and simple 
explanations. 

Socialism and Communism are often used 
interchangeably—but there is a difference. 
Socialism says, “From each according to his 
ability; to each according to his work.” 
Communism says, “From each according to 
his ability; to each according to his needs.” 

Communism as a political form does not 
exist anywhere in the world. What one finds 
in Russia, in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, is not Communism but Social- 
ism. In practice that means that in the 
Soviet Union one finds social ownership of 
productive property such as farms, factories, 
forests, and mines; and one finds there also 
great variations in income of individuals. 
Socialism, as practiced in Russia, means 
production of goods for use rather than for 
profit, but with the best producers getting 
the largest incomes. 

Capitalism means the production of 
goods for profit. America is a capitalist 
country characterized by a large amount of 
democracy. 

Sometimes capitalism breaks down. Many 
people do not have the money to buy goods; 
then it is no longer possible to sell them; 
hence it does not pay to manufacture them, 
and more factories are closed—which means 
more people without money. We have “de- 
pression.” 

Germany and Italy broke down after the 
World War. Some said, “Let us operate the 
closed factories and make the things we 
need. Let us have Socialism.” But most fac- 
tory owners and bankers didn’t want Social- 
ism; for under it their own incomes would 
not be as big, they thought, as under capital- 
ism—even though capitalism did break 
_ down occasionally. So in Germany and Italy 


Fascism very soon succeeded Capitalism. 

Fascism has as an underlying economic 
purpose the preservation of Capitalism and 
the prevention of Socialism. To prevent 
even the discussion of Socialism (or Com. 
munism) all democratic liberties are de. 
stroyed. The most influential profit-maker 
form a partnership with the Fascist politi- 
cians for the complete control of the state 
so that the power of police and soldiers may 
be used to punish all dissenters. 

In economic practice, control of the mil. 
lions of workers turns out to mean control 
of business also. So we find the State in Ger. 
many and Italy, as well as Russia, exercizing 
vast control over manufacturing and farm. 
ing. We find it punishing dissenters. This 
makes Fascist countries look like the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. It causes many 
to say, “There is no difference; they're both 
the same, and one’s as bad as the other. I'l] 
take democracy for mine.” 

So we find many cartoonists and news 
paper writers stating that Socialism (Com- 
munism) and Fascism are just the same. | 
Paul Mallon, for example, in his syndi- 
cated feature, “News behind the News,” 
wrote on September 15: “Russia will retum 
to her Communist mending, which is really 
only Fascism under another name.” 

Let us look closer at goals and results as 
well as duress and control—to see if both 
Fascism and Socialism (Communism) are 
the same. And since most Americans prefer 
Democracy, let us begin by a simple analysis 
of Democracy. 

Well, Democracy has four parts: 

One—Political Democracy—Freedom to 
vote on public issues; freedom to discuss 
those issues in public gatherings, press, r- 
dio, news reels, etc. 

Two—Economic Democracy—Freedom to 
work and to participate in discussions and 
in organizations to promote better working 
standards and high living standards. (This 
means the right of labor as well as of cap 
ital to organize and to bargain collectively. 
Under Socialism, capital is socially owned; 
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under capitalism, capital is 
owned.) 

Three—Social Democracy—Freedom from 
oppression based on theories of superiority 
or inferiority—racial, sex, etc. 

Four—Religious democracy—Freedom of 
worship, with church and state separated. 

Next, let us see how Socialism, Demo- 
cratic Capitalism, and Fascism compare—on 
the basis of the kind and extent of Democ- 
racy in each and also on the basis of prop- 


privately 


erty, production and consumption, govern- 
mental control, propaganda, press, theater, 
cinema, radio, role of women, foreign pol- 
icy, education and youth. We'll confine our 
comparison to Russia, Germany, and the 
United States, basing it on authoritative 
statements in the New York Times, Herald- 
Tribune, Post, World Telegram, Chicago 
Daily News, others newspapers, and various 
magazine articles, pamphlets, and on books 
by reputable authors. 


Socialism 
(Communism) 


(As in Soviet Union) 


Democracy 


Political—Greatly limited. Only 
Communist Party permitted. 
Friendly critics attribute much 
of this limitation to war psy- 
chology. 
Economic—Large and _increas- 
ing. No unemployment. 


Social—Large and increasing. No 
incitement to race or sex preju- 
dice permitted, either by govern- 
ment officials or by private citi- 
zens or residents. 


Religious — Limited. Complete 
separation of church and gov- 
ernment. Most Soviet opposition 
to organized church arises from: 
(1) Strong belief in science as 
opposed to supernaturalism; 
Marxism denies existence of the 
supernatural. (2) Strong feeling 
against corrupt political activi- 
ties of orthodox church during 
qarist regime. New Soviet con- 
stitution guarantees freedom of 
individual to worship or not to 


Democratic 
Capitalism 
(As in United States) 


Democracy 


Political—Extensive. Some limi- 
tations by folkways. 


Economic—Limited. Much un- 
employment. Means of eliminat- 
ing unemployment are repre- 
sented by measures like C.C.C., 
public works, efforts to shorten 
working hours, and some dis- 
crimination against women work- 
ers to make more jobs for men. 


Social —Limited. Much race 
prejudice—sometimes incited by 
local government officials, seldom 
if ever by national government 
officials. 


Religious—Extensive. First Arti- 
cle, Bill of Rights, U. S. Con- 
stitution, reads: “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise there- 
of.” This means no state church. 
Many church schools exist, how- 
ever. Aim of those who wrote 
article in Constitution was to 
prevent repetition in America of 
such political influence of church 
as had created strife in Old 


Fascism 
(Nazism) 
(As in Germany) 


Democracy 


Political—None. Only Nazi Party 
permitted. 


Economic—Limited and decreas- 
ing. Germany has eliminated 
much unemployment by labor 
camps, denial of careers to 
women, vast re-armament pro- 
gram, and great expansion of 
army. 


Social—Little. Intense race preju- 
dice, encouraged by government. 


Religious—Limited. Nazi Party 
desires to be the motivating 
agency to shape ideals of adults 
and youth insofar as these ideals 
may influence political, eco- 
nomic, and social action; hence 
Party's attempt to control church 
policies and even their creeds. 
There has been constant effort 
to discredit Christianity because 
of its Jewish background and 
because of its insistence on 
social democracy. Accompanying 
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worship. In practice the present 
mores militate against active 
church membership and partici- 
pation in church ceremonials. 
Communist Party desires to be 
the motivating agency to shape 
ideals of youth and adults insofar 
as these ideals may influence 
political, economic, and social ac- 
tion. 


Ownership of Property 
Practically all productive prop- 
erty—factories, farms, power 
plants, etc.—socially and collec- 
tively owned and operated to 
produce goods for use of whole 
population rather than for profit 
of individuals and corporations. 
Personal property privately 
owned, e.g., clothing, household 
furniture. 


Production and 
Consumption 


Theoretically, consumption bal- 
ances production. Production is 
planned to avoid scarcity and to 
increase standard of living. Low- 
er prices and higher wages are 
a natural result of increased 
productive capacity. Social con- 
trol of wages as well as of pro- 
duction makes possible, theoreti- 
cally, the perfect balance be- 
tween consumption and produc- 
tion; it avoids depression and 
unemployment, and so makes for 
lower costs of living, higher 
wages, and increasing content- 
ment of masses. The standard of 
living still low compared with 
America, but is rising from year 
to year as result of manufactured 
goods and foodstuffs. While 
planned production has ended 
unemployment, without need to 
resort to a great re-armament 
~ program for this purpose (Soviet 
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World. Members of church 
groups, however, exercise full 
rights as citizens. They may 
lobby for or against prohibition, 
child labor, war, peace, and 
other issues before American 
people. Many persons oppose 
use of public funds for church 
schools on grounds that such use 
violates Constitution. 


Ownership of Property 


Most productive property—fac- 
tories, farms, power plants, etc., 
—privately owned for private 
profit of individuals and cor- 
porations. Some productive prop- 
erty, notably power plants and 
water works, are socially owned 
and operated. Personal property 
privately owned, e.g., clothing, 
household furniture. 


Production and 
Consumption 
Production and consumption 
frequently out of balance. Pri- 
vate ownership of productive 
property makes impossible any 
precise coérdinated plan to pre- 
vent over-production or scarcity. 
Limited social control of wages. 
Since private profit is goal of 
most production, wages often are 
reduced and employees dis- 
charged to insure profits or les- 
sen losses to owners of produc- 
tive property. Thus mass buying 
power is reduced causing un- 
employment and_ depression. 
This makes necessary Federal ac- 
tion to provide relief and to 
create employment, thus causing 
higher taxes, with dangers of un- 
balanced budget, and, finally, 
inflation with increased living 

costs for most of population. 


Fascism (Nazism) 
these have been efforts to replace 
Christianity by a type of German 
paganism built around old Ger. 
man traditions and folkways and 
emphasizing “Aryan supremacy,” 
Fascism involving adoration of 
the dictator tends to become a 
cult. 


Ownership of Property 
Most productive property—fac. 
tories, farms, etc. — privately 
owned but under strict gover. 
ment control which entails regu- 
lation of profits and prices and 
every aspect of production. Some 
productive property, notably 
power plants, water works, and 
railroads, are owned and oper. 
ated by state. Fascism seems like. 
ly to result in either state own- 
ership of productive property or 
reversion to static condition of 
feudalism, or both. Personal 
property privately owned, eg, 
clothing, household furniture. 


Production and 
Consumption 


Fascism in this aspect represents 
an effort to deal with depression 
and unemployment caused by 
production and consumption be- 
ing out of balance. It aims to 
continue private ownership of 
most productive properties for 
private profit of individuals and 
corporations. Because profit goal 
results in unemployment and de- 
pression, means are sought to 
deal with unemployment t 
check unrest of masses. Labor 
camps are established for young 
men and women. Women att 
encouraged to confine them 
selves to domestic service. Vast 
army created. Great public 
works and armament program 
launched. Migration from farm 
to city checked. By these means, 
chiefly, masses are assured of low 
minimum living standards. 
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Socialism (Communism) 
Union regrets necessity for build- 
ing huge defence army) produc- 
tion is still attended by great in- 
efficiency and bureaucracy. These 
evils the government ruthlessly 
denounces and punishes. 


Labor 


Virtually all labor in both fac- 
tory and farm production is or- 
ganized. Labor has voice in 
determining factory and farm 
conditions and output. Because 
factories are socially owned, in- 
come of labor increases as -pro- 
duction increases. In general, no 
efforts on part of labor organiza- 
tions to reduce production. In- 
come of workers depends on 
quantity and quality of work 
done. Wide variation in income. 
Grievances of workers rather 
frankly stated. Special commit- 
tees and courts to settle griev- 
ances. Living standards of labor 
higher than before Soviet re- 
gime. 


Governmental Control 


In theory—Will of people ex- 
pressed through democratic dis- 
cussion within framework of 
principles of social ownership of 
productive property. 


In practice—In development to 
date, socialization achieved by 
imposition of will of majority of 
Communist Party. This has 
meant restriction of political de- 
mocracy increasingly in times of 
aisis. New Constitution sets 
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Labor 


Some factory labor organized. 
Much unorganized. Virtually no 
organization of farm labor. Abil- 
ity of labor to determine 
working conditions, output, 
wages, depends on organization 
strength, employer attitude, gen- 
eral and local economic condi- 
tions. Because most factories are 
privately owned, relative income 
of labor tends to decrease as 
productivity increases. Hence ef- 
fort on part of labor organiza- 
tions to restrict output, reduce 
hours, while seeking higher 
wages. Labor organization often 
discouraged by employers. Labor 
uses propaganda and strikes to 
obtain demands. Many employ- 
ers, often with aid from press, 
use propaganda as a weapon 
against labor. Others seek help 
of courts and occasionally of 
armed forces of state to defeat 
aims of striking workers. Some 
business men believe best way to 
insure mass buying power and 
thus prevent depression is to 
encourage labor organization 
throughout industry, thereby 
preventing wage cuts and layoffs 
which reduce purchasing power. 


Governmental Control 


In theory—Control by will of 
the majority expressed by popu- 
lar vote. 


In practice—Some restrictions on 
voting on basis of residence, race, 
membership in minority par- 
ties (Communist and Socialist 
barred from ballots in some 


Fascism (Nazism) 


Labor 


No independent labor unions 
permitted. No strikes permitted. 
Severe punishment to individuals 
and groups expressing disapprov- 
al of low wages and working 
conditions (concentration camps, 
etc.). Wages fixed by employers 
in collaboration with govern- 
ment to assure margin of profit 
to employers. Power of state is 
coérdinated with power of in- 
dustry to enforce labor regula- 
tions. Living standards of labor 
lower than before Nazi regime. 


Governmental Control 


In_ theory—Dictatorship. Indi- 


vidual exists for the state. 


In_ practice—Dictatorship. The 
state is a partnership between in- 
dividuals and groups committed 
to the maintenance of the profit 
system and the leadership of the 
Nazi Party. Insofar as totali- 
tarian aims of Nazi Party come 
into conflict with profit system 
that system is subordinated with 
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forth rights of all adults to vote 
and to discuss public issues 
within framework of socialist 


goals. 


Propaganda 


Propaganda in all its phases has 
been a chief weapon in the 
building of socialism. No propa- 
ganda against socialism per- 
mitted. Government controls vir- 
tually all propaganda. Socialist 
propaganda flows from a con- 
crete philosophy with specific 
plan for raising standard of liv- 
ing of masses of the people. 
Problem of pure socialist propa- 
gandist is especially difficult be- 
cause he must appeal to human- 
ity and good will rather than to 
personal ego and selfishness. So- 
cialist revolution was successful 
in Russia not primarily because 
of propaganda but because of 
breakdown of whole Russian 
economy and morale in the 
World War. After revolution, 
socialism was then imposed by 
will of the Bolsheviki and has 
been made acceptable to vast 
majority of Russian people by 
propaganda, the most effective 
of which is based on increase in 
living standards under socialism 
in the U.SS.R. The change in 
Russian Communist strategy (to 
build socialism in one country 
instead of trying to create it 
immediately in all countries) 
made possible a strong national- 
istic propaganda to help weld 
the inhabitants of the Russian 
fatherland into a unified group. 
Trotsky followers who opposed 
this strategy have been impris- 
oned or shot as traitors to Soviet 
Union. 


Press—State-controlled. No criti- 
cism of goals permitted; much 
criticism of methods of achiev- 
ing goals permitted and encour- 
aged. No exploitation of ordi- 
nary crimes, vice, and sex per- 
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states). Actually major party or- 
ganizations act as competing 
propaganda pressure groups. 
Party and governmental policies 
determined largely by pressure 
organizations such as_ labor, 
banking, manufacturing. 


Propaganda 
Propaganda is a powerful mo- 
tivating force. Much or most of 
it is used to bring profit to in- 
dividuals or corporations. Some 
is used to promote public wel- 
fare. America is a welter of con- 
flicting propagandas, some dis- 
seminated by governmental offi- 
cials but most by political 
parties, corporations, newspa- 
pers, and various pressure 
groups. For socialist and com- 
munist propaganda in America 
see such publications as Ameri- 
can Guardian, Daily Worker, 
New Masses. For pro-fascist 
propaganda see Hearst press and 
many articles in such magazines 
as American Mercury and Mc- 
Fadden publications. For various 
phases of propaganda upholding 
capitalism see ninety per cent 
of America’s newspapers and the 
great majority of American mag- 
azines. Many pressure groups 
exist to propagandize for or 
against all manner of issues. 
Prominent among these groups 
are churches, organized labor, 
organized farmers, organized vet- 
erans, organized industrialists, 
etc. Political democracy as set 
forth in U. S. Constitution im- 
plies freedom to propagandize 
(freedom of speech, press, assem- 
bly, religious worship). Political 
democracy, however, makes es- 
sential constant analysis of com- 
peting current propagandas; this 
is an obligation of the public 
schools. 


Press—Controlled by private per- 
sons and corporations. Much 
criticism of goals and methods. 
Greater press freedom than any- 
where. Hence, best newspapers 
in the world—and some of the 


Fascism (Nazism) 
increased emergence of state 
capitalism. 


Propaganda 


Propaganda in all its phases has 
been a chief weapon in bringing 
the Nazis to power and keep. 
ing them in power. No prop. 
aganda against Nazi gover. 
ment permitted. In building 
the Nazi party, Hitler and his 
propagandists made promises 
identical with promises of social- 
ists and communists. In the Nazi 
platform adopted February, 19320, 
these demands were made: aboli- 
tion of incomes unearned by 
work; confiscation of all war 
gains; nationalization of all 
businesses; sharing of profits 
from wholesale trade; old age 
pensions; confiscation of land 
without compensation for com- 
munity purposes; abolition of 
interest on land loans; liberty 
for all religious denominations, 
The Nazis copied the style of 
socialist and communist litera- 
ture, even to the color red. They 
named their party the National 
Socialist German Workers’ Party. 
That party name was a glitter. 
ing generality to capture social- 
ists, communists, labor. Once in 
power the party put socialists 
and communists in prison, abol- 
ished democracy, broke up labor 
unions. Mass discontent is held 
in check by continuous propa- 
ganda which blames Jews, Com- 
munists, and foreigners for Ger- 
many’s troubles. 


Press—State-controlled. No criti- 
cism of goals or methods per- 
mitted. Heavy punishment for 
those who voice discontent. 
Some journals, especially thos 
whose main purpose is to dis 
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Socialism (Communism) 


mitted. Inasmuch as press does 
not depend on advertising for 
profit, it has no temptation to 
build circulation by sensational 
accounts of crime, sex, and vice. 


Theatre—State-controlled. En- 
couraged as propaganda device 
to reveal merits of socialism. En- 
couraged also as art form and 
means of entertainment. Russian 
theatre extraordinarily good. 
While centered in Moscow, its 
non-profit character makes pos- 
sible widespread appearance of 
productions in many centers in 
Soviet Union. No exploitation of 
vice, crime, and sex for profit. 
Cinema—same as theatre. Radio 
-state controlled and _ used 
largely for propaganda of state. 


Role of Women 


Complete equality with men as 
to choice of profession, payment 
of wages, type of work done. As 
a result of the basis of economic 
security given women, the cam- 
paign for the elimination of 
prostitution in the Soviet Union 
has been extremely successful. 
Commercial exploitation of sex 
in this connection is regarded as 
criminal. Importance of perma- 
nent marital unions and buiid- 
ing of better home life now 
emphasized, in contrast to for- 
mer tendency to regard sex as 
an individual matter. For moth- 
ers the Soviet Union provides 
hospitalization at time of child- 
birth, and maternity leave with 


full pay. 


Foreign Policy 
Present rolicy is to build so- 
dalism in one country. So long 
as this policy is held, there is 


Democratic Capitalism 


worst—are in the U.S.A. Most 
newspapers are business institu- 
tions with profit essential. Hence 
most are committed to preserva- 
tion of capitalism. Some advocate 
American equivalent of fascism. 
Very few advocate socialism. 
Since profit is major motive, 
many yield to temptation to ex- 
ploit crime, vice, sex. 


Theatre—Privately owned and 
operated for profit. Compara- 
tively little censorship prevails. 
Hence some of the best theatre 
as well as some of the worst is in 
America. Most legitimate pro- 
ductions confined to New York 
City. Theatre as an art form 
flourishes in New York and in a 
few communities sponsoring 
Little Theatre movements. Most 
communities dependent on mov- 
ies. Frequent exploitation of 
crime, vice, and sex for profit. 
Cinema—same as theatre. Radio 
—privately owned and used large- 
ly in connection with advertising 
and commercial propaganda. 


Role of Women 


Large measure of equality be- 
tween men and women, but folk- 
ways prevent complete equality. 
Discrimination against women as 
to choice of profession, payment 
of wages, and type of work done. 
Exploitation of sex through 
prostitution common. Economic 
insecurity preventing early mar- 
riage is a factor in the constant 
battle against prostitution. The 
economic factor also militates 
against the number of children 
in families. For working women 
maternity often means loss of 
jobs and usually means loss of 
wages for a considerable period. 


Foreign Policy 
Opinion in U.S.A. divided on 
need for further imperialist ex- 
pansion, Some hold U.S.A. with 


Fascism (Nazism) 
credit Jews, communists, and 
foreigners, exploit crime, vice, 
and sex. (German press com- 
ments on LaGuardia indictment 
of Hitler were not printable in 
American press.) 


Theatre—State-controlled. Both 
propaganda and entertainment. 
Rigorous censorship prevents any 
use of theatre for propaganda 
held “subversive” of Nazi aims 
or methods. As an art form the 
theatre is greatly handicapped. 
Under Nazi regime theatre is 
controlled by state; hence, little 
or no lewdness unless it be that 
to discredit Jews or other 
“enemies.” Cinema—same as 
theatre. Radio—state-controlled 
and used largely for propaganda 
of state. 


Role of Women 


Increasing discrimination against 
women. In order to reduce un- 
employment, women are discour- 
aged from preparing for or en- 
tering careers. They are en- 
couraged to confine themselves 
to “Kinder, Kirche, Kiiche”—in 
short, to domestic service as 
wives and mothers or as serv- 
ants. The war policy of fascism 
is one reason for encouragement 
of motherhood. 


Foreign Policy 
Because fascism retains the profit 


feature of capitalism and because 
capitalism requires increase of 
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little likelihood of Soviet Union 
attacking any other power. It 
has created a strong army for 
defense against Japan and Ger- 
many and undoubtedly would 
fight if its soil were invaded. In 
those respects, its policy resem- 
bles that of U.S.A. Like US.A. it 
has minerals, raw materials, ara- 
ble lands in abundance. At time 
of Soviet revolution, foreign 
policy was based on belief that 
socialism must develop univer- 
sally and concurrently as result 
of world-wide revolution. Later 
Lenin saw world revolution im- 
possible or unlikely in this pe- 
riod; he saw need for building 
socialism in one country. Stalin 
majority (in Communist Party) 
have persisted in same policy. 
Trotsky group (expelled from 
Communist Party) still holds 
original world revolution idea. 
This is the vital difference be- 
tween Stalinists and Trotskyists. 
To preserve peace and thus 
make possible peaceful building 
of socialism in U.S.S.R., the So- 
viet Union (which at first de- 
spised alliances with capitalist 
countries) has sought mutual 
non-aggression alliances. 


Education and Youth 


Free public schooling for all 
through secondary school; gen- 
eral and generous encourage- 
ment to attend advanced tech- 
nical, factory, trade, and pro- 
fessional schools. No restrictions 
on basis of sex. Chief function 
of school is to condition desired 
response to socialist ideal and to 
train vast numbers of workers 
for vocations and professions in 
keeping with “Production for 
Use” economy. No scarcity of 
jobs; hence state encourages all 
who are intellectually capable to 
continue their schooling; educa- 
tion is free even through ad- 
vanced schools. Mass organiza- 
tion of youth for propaganda 


and military purposes. 
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present territory contains suffi- 
cient land and raw materials for 
capitalism to expand; no need 
for more land, more raw ma- 
terials. Others say U.S.A. must at 
least maintain its sphere of in- 
fluence in South America, Cen- 
tral America, Far East, or else 
see its place in world economy 
preémpted by Great ‘Britain, 
Germany, Japan, or other na- 
tions. Foreign policy of govern- 
ment seems built on determina- 
tion to retain present territories 
and sphere of influence (with- 
out seeking new territory). 
Roosevelt administration, appar- 
ently anticipating great struggle 
for land and raw material, is 
building largest navy in history 
of U.S.A. U.S.A. apparently is 
not planning to attack any power 
but appears determined to retain 
its influence in North and South 
America. Its policy in Far East 
appears less clear. Unless pub- 
lic opinion undergoes drastic 
change, Americans generally 
would oppose participation in 
war in Europe or Far East. 


Education and Youth 


Free and compulsory schooling 
for all till age of 14 to 18. High 
school and university frequently 
impossible because of economic 
status of family. Utilization of 
schools to foster certain ideals 
(often in conflict) such as open- 
mindedness; nationalism; peace; 
war preparation; vocational and 
professional preparation with 
profit motive glorified or service 
motive glorified. Constant em- 
phasis on individualism as per- 
tains to profits. Some advocacy 
of restricted educational oppor- 
tunity because of scarcity of jobs 
requiring high school and college 
training. Little mass organization 
of youth for propaganda and 


military purposes. 


Fascism (Nazism) 
investment—new factories using 
more raw materials—domestic 
and foreign expansion are neces. 
sary corollaries. Colonial expan. 
sion means imperialism. Hence, 
the fascist foreign policy built on 
expansion made possible, if need 
be, by armed penetration. (See 
Imperialism and World Politics 
by Parker Moon; also World 
Politics: 1918-1936 by R. Palme 
Dutt). Countless official and un. 
official statements of Hitler and 
other Nazi leaders point to the 
fact that war preparation and 
offensive war are corollaries of 
the fascist need for expansion, 
Much of the Nazi propaganda is 
aimed to keep the German 
people in a state of eagerness for 
armed conquest of other na. 
tions, especially Southeastern 
Europe and Russia. 


Education and Youth 


Free compulsory schooling for all 
at elementary level. Opportuni- 
ties for attending university 
greatly restricted, especially for 
girls. Secondary education for 
girls directed primarily toward 
developing girls as homemakers. 
Chief function of school to con- 
dition desired response to fascist 
state. Scarcity of jobs requiring 
secondary school and _ college 
training has greatly reduced 
numbers enrolled in such schools. 
Mass participation of youth in 
organizations built by state and 
Nazi Party for propaganda pur- 
poses. Main function of such 
movements is to condition the 
child to take his place in the 
building of the fascist state. 
Physical education utilized a 
preparation for war. 
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Non-Athletic High-School Contests: 


40,000 Orchestras 
600,000 Debaters 


By C. STANTON BELFOUR 


MERICAN high schools annually join in 
spring-time competitions. The New 
England Festival, Dixie’s Band Association, 
Texas’ huge Interscholastic League, Ohio's 
annual Music Education Association, Iowa’s 
Festival, Pennsylvania’s Forensic League— 
these and many other contest agencies are 
then “in season” form. 

Hundreds of thousands of American 
youth are enrolled in the annual inter- 
school competitive activities which in num- 
bers of participants dwarf the fall gridiron 
spectacle or the winter indoor court games. 
What is it all about? 

The contest idea is the oldest technique 
of teaching. It begins as a part of animal be- 
haviorism, for in all play there is the ele- 
ment of competition. The play of young 
animals, whether instinctive or compulsory, 
aids the “survival of the fittest” for the 
preservation of the species. There is a bio- 
logical basis of competition, a genetic de- 
velopment, and a pedagogy of rivalry.* 

Primitive peoples were quick to discern 
the tremendous teaching power of contests.? 


—- He-- 


Epitor’s Note: Notwithstanding Rous- 
seau and Horace Mann, who were against 
contests for pupils, the growth of district, 
state, and interstate competition in non- 
athletic meets has been astonishing. The 
author, who is assistant director of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, believes 
that this competitive movement is good, and 
offers many facts to support his point. 
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The “glory that was Greece” reveals that 
the Hellenic people taught athletic skills, 
military practices, oratory, drama, poetic 
composition, and many other activities by 
means of their great games and festivals. 
In the Middle Ages, the skilled schoolmas- 
ters were the Jesuits, and we find them com- 
mitted to competitions to stimulate learn- 
ing. 

Our Welsh friends have become the great- 
est choral singers in the world, largely by 
means of national contests which antedate 
man’s recollections. American pioneers in 
the frontier forests, and on the prairies and 
great plains, mastered woodchopping, corn- 
husking, and horsemanship, by means of the 
contest.® 

Many of these contest examples have but 
one objective, namely, to fit the young in 
their leisure for duties and skills in adult 
life, toward a mastery of the environment 
in the community in which the individual 
happens to live. Schools are supposed to 
train for life, and since life is itself a con- 
test, what better agency exists to create 
life-like situations and stimulate learning 
than the inter-school contest? 

But the contest idea has its opponents as 
well as its proponents. There is in Ameri- 
can educational thought today a hangover 
from Rousseau and his school. The Roussel- 


*Ordahl, George, “Rivalry: Its Genetic Develop- 
ment and Pedagogy,” Pedagogical Seminary, XV 
(1908), pp. 492-549. : 

*Catlin, George, Illustrations of the Manners, 
Customs, and Traditions of the North American In- 
dians, pp. 495-496. Wiley and Putnam, New York, 
1841. 

VWwebb, W. P., The Great Plains, p. 64. Ginn and 
Company, New York, 1931. 
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lian view argues that the desire to learn 
should arise from interest in the subject it- 
self, entirely free from extraneous motives.‘ 
Horace Mann, the great American expo- 
nent of this attitude, inveighed against con- 
tests and many theorists have followed him.® 
To what extent? 

Contests are organized in each of the 48 
states. They have made steady progress as 
an integral part of the curricular and extra- 
curricular activities of American schools. 

Our whole grading system with its marks, 
distinctions, and honors for scholastic at- 
tainments are in direct violation of the 
teachings of Rousseau. State-wide athletic 
leagues prevail in all the states. There are 
more than 40 state debating leagues and a 
host of agencies presenting other kinds of 
speech contests.* The annual inventory for 
music contests in 31 states and several inter- 
state leagues reveals a million and a half 
boys and girls in 20,000 school bands and 
40,000 orchestras.’ Add orators, declaimers, 
ex tempore speakers, players, readers, en- 
sembles, and soloists to this roster and the 
numbers are legion in music and speech 
contests. 

Three-fourths of 224 secondary schools 
examined in 1933 participated in non-ath- 
letic contests. Herein our youth find happy 
preparation for adult life in times when 
leisure is an ever-increasing problem. 

Of course, we must revert to Greek civi- 
lization for the classic example of what the 
contest idea can do for learning. Olympic 
dust was a rich treasure for young Greeks. 
The Homeric poems teem with accounts of 
contests. The Platonic dialogues, considered 

*Emile, Book II. 


* Life and Works, Vol. II, p. 75; Vol. IV, p. 82 f; 
= III, pp. 384-389, Lee and Shephards, Boston, 


1 

* Scott, Almere L., 
Activity in our ' High Schools,” School Life, Novem- 
ber, 1930, p. 4 

* Belfour, C. °s. “The Music Contest as an Exten- 
sion Activity,” National University Extension Associ- 
ation, Proceedings (1935), pp. 28-29. 

* Reavis and Van Dyke, “Non-Athletic Extra Cur- 


“Debating as an Intellectual 


ricular Activities,” Bulletin 1932 No. 17, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 1933. 


by many to be a record of the greatest cop. 
versations ever held among men, were, jp 
the last analysis, conversational competi. 
tions. First honors go to Socrates, the ip. 
tellectual hero of the dialogues, and to ath 
letic Achilles, warrior hero of The Iliag 
Indeed, Plato really meant to stage conve. 
sations as contests. Socrates, generally cop 
sidered a great master teacher, used th 
competitive stimulus in most of his teach. 
ing.® 

The speech contest as we know it tody 
had its origin in the pattern of the athleti 


contest, probably in the state-wide trad? 


meet when the state university invited th 
more promising athletes to “look ther 
over.” I am willing to credit Wisconsin 
pioneer state in doing so many things firy, 
with the first state-wide program of speed 
activities. 

Debating is the oldest “modern” speed 
activity formally organized on the contest 
basis for schools. A state league was formel 
and other speech events were added. Soo 
the state meet attracted too many partic 
pants, which made for unwieldly contest a 
ministration. Then section, or district, o 
ganizations were set up as qualifying pr 
liminaries. These also presented difficultig 


so that a third qualifying meet had tok" 


inaugurated. Unfortunately, the provisia 
for three rounds of contest agencies encow 
ages pyramiding, but those in charge fat 
a practical problem of handling vast hords 
of entries. 

The music contest came with the rapil 
growth of school population housed in hig 
schools which created the setting for cot 
petitive units. Man has always had a com 
petitive urge which in most cases must k 
aroused by an artificial stimulus. Just # 
soon as a school evolved music units, it W 
not long until the urge came for stimulation 
by using the contest technique. There wet 
the state-wide track meets and state-wit 


* Bedichek, Roy, “Interschool Contest,” Junie 
Senior High School Clearing House, October, 199 


p. 84. 
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debate tournaments to serve as precedents. 

Music educators sought growth through 
comparison.’ Several years ago a National 
Recreation Association study told us what 
music does for people. The reason for hav- 
ing challenges in music, essentially contrary 
to the spirit of musical expression, is that 
they tend to carry the performer beyond 
the inertia and the often uninteresting steps 
of elementary study to a high degree of 
skill and musicianship which will hold him. 
We learn by doing. We like to do those 
things in which we are skillful. Given an 
opportunity, we are likely to continue with- 
out artificial stimulus." 

Under the leadership of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, the 
music contest has assumed an important role 
in American musical life. This aegis is now 
provided by the Music Educators National 
Conference through its permanent Commit- 
tee on Festivals and Contests, and formerly 
the Committee on Instrumental and Vocal 
Affairs, codperating with the various state 
and national contest organizations and 
committees.*? 

The difficulty lies, as President Lowell 
of Harvard has said, in providing the com- 
petitive units.’* Dividing even a large school 
into reds and blues is uphill work. Many 
schools find solace in the festival and in 
massed group performances.’* However, 
great massed bands and orchestras do not 
always produce fine music. Quantity is not 
always quality. There is a difference be- 
tween just singing and singing one’s head 
off. Perhaps the ideal solution is a combina- 
tion festival-contest.*® An all-district or all- 

*Dykema, P. W., “The Contest Idea in Music,” 
Music Supervisor’s Journal, Dec., 1923. 

*Zanzig, A. D., Music In American Life. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1933, pp. 42-45. 

Belfour, C. S. “The Values of Music Contests,” 
Music Educators Journal, p. 22, March-April, 1935. 

*Schlipp, P. A., Higher Education Faces the 
7 2 337, Horace Liveright, New York, 1931. 


, M. V., “Can Festivals Take the Place of 
Contests?”, Music Educators Journal, October, 1936, 


P. 27. 
* Maddy, J. E., “The Competition-Festival of the 
Future,” ibid., December, 1936, pp. 17, 18. 


state musical unit is a fine undertaking, but 
it benefits only a handful of school 
musicians, whereas the contest accepts the 
entire group of musicians—which is cer- 
tainly more in keeping with the practice of 
American public education. 

The term “festival,” however, connotes 
the omission of the competitive in music 
undertakings.** It would seem, indeed, that 
the deliberate use of this term for many con- 
tests is nothing more than a new dress for 
an old idea. 

One can make a strong theoretical case 
against contests. A strong case can also be 
made against meat eating, but meat eaters 
we are and perhaps always shall be. 

We face a condition, not a theory. The 
“nervous strain” bogey has been raised often 
as a contest “evil.” But life just cannot go 
on without a certain amount of nervous- 
ness. Contest performances teach us how to 
control this nervous strain and how to get 
results in spite of nervousness and excite- 
ment.** Much criticism directed toward 
contests results from the commercialization 
of many competitive activities. Objectivity 
is sometimes an evil, but it can be con- 
trolled under proper auspices. The music 
contest sometimes is a contest between con- 
ductors—and there are those who argue for 
student conductors to obviate this objection. 
The perversions of contests are many, but 
can be controlled; the benefits of contests 
are legion, and must be maintained. 

The fact remains that no part of our 
school work does as much as a program of 
contests in the matter of creating life-like 
situations in which the individual is taught 
self-control, good sportsmanship, concen- 
tration of effort, the value of fair play, hard 
work, and careful preparation. 

Extension divisions of many universities 
have deemed high-school competitions to be 


*Dann, Hollis, “How Do Contests Differ from 
Festivals?”, Music Educators National Conference 
Yearbook, 1936, pp. 347-349- 

* National Forensic League Bulletin, December, 
1932, Pp. 2, 3. 
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a valuable activity.'* Under their aegis and 
that of organized music educators and 
speech teachers, high-school contests involve 
millions of people. Unfortunately, there is 
little educational literature to direct the 
school administrator concerning the phi- 
losophy, development, control, and values 
of interschool contests. 

Read the books and studies on extracur- 
ricular activities and one finds only a para- 
graph or chapter devoted to contests and 
these usually are concerned mainly with 
interschool athletics. Important studies in 
this field such as those by McKown, Foster, 
Roemer and Allen, Fretwell, Jordan, and 
Millard reveal that space given to contests 
is negligible or entirely lacking.’® 

The state-wide organization for high- 
school contests under university auspices 
offers peculiar advantages. It provides uni- 
fied control which can effect economy in ad- 
ministration. This control can assure only 
standard contests in legitimate events and 
bona fide eligibility regulations. It can sup- 
ply expert management and excellent ex- 
perimentation in contests.?° 

A state-wide program of contests can, if it 
is supervised, controlled, and administered, 
accomplish the following: 

1. Encourage an interest in music, forensics, and 
other activities by promoting concerts, tournaments, 
and meets in which representatives of many high 
schools may join. 

2. Make it possible for large numbers of students 
to hear programs of outstanding worth. 


g- Demonstrate the accomplishments of high 
schools in their courses and organizations. 


* Bittner, W. S., “University Exension,” Hand- 
book of Adult Education in the U.S., American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, New York, 1934, pp. 
254-272. 

*McKown, H. C., Extra-Curricular Activities, 
MacMillian Company, New York, 1927; Foster, C. 
R., Extra-Curricular Activities in the High School, 
Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, 1925; 
ik and Allen, C. F., Extra-Curricular Acti- 
vities in Junior and Senior High Schools, Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1926; Fretwell, E. K., Extra-Cur- 
ricular Activities in Secondary Schools, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1931; Jordan, R. H., Extra-Classroom Activi- 
ties in Elementary and Secondary Schools, Crowell, 
1928; Millard, C. V., Organization and Administra- 
tion of Extra-Curricular Activities, Barnes, 1930. 

* Bedichek, op. cit., pp. 87-88. 


4. Set standards for high school music and for. 
ensics. 

5. Acquaint high school students with the pro. 
gress in work in other schools. 

6. Give an incentive for intense and sustaine 
preparation. 

7. Recognize outstanding merit. 


A sound program of music and speed 
contests has certain requisites which can be 
catalogued: 


1. Include in the program only those eveny 
which are “legitimate” in the education curriculum, 


2. Anchor the contest to the public schools ang 7 


obtain the codperation of leaders of public-schog 
music and forensics. 

3. Vary the program so that it will appeal » 
many schools and attract wide participation. 

4. Coérdinate the contest work in the state by 
coéperating with all of the various agencies so tha 
the program will be unified. 

5. Emphasize the exhibitory features of contess 
so that they are events of a public nature rathe 
than tests or examinations. 

6. Obtain competent judges (generally from th 
public-school field rather than from the profession | 
groups), since a contest is no better than its judge 

7. Devise the regulations in such a way as 
assure the participation of bona-fide high-schod 
students. Do not burden the schools with too mud 
“red tape.” 

8. Introduce educational features when possible, 
such as sight reading and singing, massed singing 
and playing, speech clinics, etc. 

g. Confine all business communications to pub 
lic school officials; avoid commitments to interestel 
relatives and friends. 

10. Prescribe test pieces throughout in order 
assure better adjudication and standards. 

11. Withhold release of test pieces within reason- 
able limits in order to avoid too much sustainel 
preparation. 


Contests are now recognized as necessary 
and valuable. They have stimulated mus 
and speech education in each community 
and have contributed to the advancementd 
public-school music and forensics. The 
have injected a new stimulant into many 
schools suffering under the delusions d 
“having arrived.” They have saved the 
music program in dozens of communitié 
when retrenchment raised its horny han 
to deny music education to our boys aml 
girls. They have evoked high praise from 
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Jeading adjudicators and full-hearted coép- 
eration from city and county superintend- 
ents, state department officials, principals, 
and college teachers of music and speech. 

“We are where we are today,” to use a 
phrase oft stated by the eminent in Ameri- 
can music, “because of the music contest.” 

American high-school students debate, for 
the most part, the same topic annually. 
More than go leagues annually sponsor 
75,000 debates for 600,000 students. They 
handle what on the surface seem to be ex- 
ceedingly difficult questions in a surpris- 
ingly commendable manner. They discuss 
in direct argumentation and rebuttal such 
live topics as old age pensions, Federal aid 
for education, radio control and operation, 
taxation, unemployment insurance, medical 
service, and electric utilities.2* 

Training for the exceptional students to 
read from Shakespeare and the great poets, 
to declaim the orations of the past, to de- 
liver their own compositions, and to speak 
extemporaneously is also provided. 

What better training for citizenship and 
for life can one find than to participate in 
public discussion? Competitions in for- 
ensics keep speech activities nascent. 

Furthermore, there have been marked 
strides in the development of public-school 
music, directly traceable to the music con- 
test. The arguments of those who have ad- 
judicated are convincing: 


1. Standards of performance have been very 
noticeably raised. On such counts as tone quality, 
intonation, balance, phrasing, technique, and in- 
terpretation, all of which enter into satisfying musi- 
aal performance, ratings are much higher than they 
were a few years back. Further, and fortunately, 
this rise in quality of performance is characteristic 
of all classes of competitors. 

2. A better grade of music is being used in free- 
choice selections. This seems to indicate an eleva- 
tion of taste among directors. Here again credit 
goes to schools of all sizes and classes. 

§- There is greater variety of musical organiza- 
tions. Very creditable small ensembles, both vocal 


*Witt, W. H., “Nationwide High School Debat- 
ing,” The Journal of the National Education Associ- 


ation, January, 1933, pp. 13-14. 


and instrumental, are regularly rehearsing and play- 
ing in many localities. As for the larger groups such 
as bands, orchestras, and choruses, they continue 
to multiply in number and improve in ability. 

4- Instrumentation in bands and orchestras has 
reached a level unheard of in our largest cities a 
decade ago. No longer do third and fourth violins 
pinch hit for necessary violas and cellos; muted 
cornets are not trying to pretend they are oboes; the 
whine of the ubiquitous saxophone is not heard as 
a miserable substitute for Heaven knows what; as 
for that formerly unknown instrument, the bassoon, 
it has become so common that any good-sized group 
of instrumentalists seated promiscuously about a 
hall has one of the characteristics of a grove of 
young trees. All of the reputable instruments are 
found in our bands and orchestras and many of 
them are surprisingly well played. 


All this represents a distinct gain in musi- 
cal development. It cannot be matched else- 
where in the wide world—and much of it is 
directly traceable to the music contest.?? 

In short, contests are an artificial stimu- 
lus to learning. They are not administered 
to produce winners nor to defeat opponents. 
They have offended some, but in the large 
they have been a whetstone for talent and a 
spur to activity. 

Aristotle has said, “It is within the power 
of music to produce a certain condition of 
character by training the young in the fac- 
ulty of enjoying themselves in the right 
way.” Organized educators may resolve 
against contests. But we face a condition, 
not a theory. Competition, like the poor, 
shall be with us always. Those in charge of 
high school contests must curb the infringe- 
ment on school time, the undue strain on 
participants, ill-feeling, and over-specializa- 
tion. 

School contests must be non-commercial, 
but exhibitory.** I believe there is no bet- 
ter way to encourage an interest in music 
and forensics, set high standards, recognize 
outstanding talent, and provide for wide 
participation than by the road of the inter- 
school contest. 


= Music Supervisor's Journal, May, 1934, pp. 7-8. 


* Bedicheck, Roy, “A Sound Program of Inter- 
school Contests,” National University Extension As- 
sociation, Proceedings (1933), p. 65. 
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A new department of satire 
and sharp comment 
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Contributors: RoLLAND H. Upton, C. W. Roserts, 
WALTER S. McCo.iey, Ropert B. Nixon, Erra E. 
PRESTON, KERMIT EBy, and FREDERICK GORDON LYLE 


There-Ought-To-Be-a-Law 
Department 


1. Teachers should be compelled to spend half 
as much time on their personal appearance for the 
benefit of their pupils and the public as they did 
for the benefit of the superintendent or the board 
on the occasion of their application for their job. 

A man recently accosted a stranger on the street. 
“Aren’t you the new mathematics teacher?” he 
began. 

The stranger smiled understandingly. “Not me,” 
he replied, “although I can see how you made the 
mistake. My train was six hours late and I slept 
in these clothes last night.” 

2. Panel discussion should be abolished. 

The idea was originated so that it would be 
possible to schedule six times as many speakers on 
one program as would normally be the case. It has 
had its effect. Each speaker usually brings half a 
dozen friends and this assures an audience of at 
least thirty-six. 

The result, however is ghastly. Heaven knows 
more showmanship is needed at educational meet- 
ings but Barnum knew better than to substitute 
six amateurs for one good acrobat. 

3. Granting and renewal of teaching credentials 
should be subject to proof on the part of the candi- 
date that he has felt and experienced something 
of the vibrant life that goes on outside the class- 
room. 

All too common is the teacher who wears the 
same old dark-brown clothes, lives in the same 
narrow dark-brown world, and inflicts the same 


—— i 


Epitor’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
new department are superintendents, high-school 
principals, and teachers. The educators whose writ- 
ings appear here almost invariably have a serious 
point to make, but have chosen satire and humor 
as more effective methods of making that point. 
The editors of Tue CLEARING House do not neces- 
sarily endorse the points of view expressed here. 
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dark-brown personality on the pupils every day 
without the slightest variation. Such people can- 
not interpret life to pupils because they do not know 
what life is. Below is a suggested scale for crediting 
teachers with real-life experiences. 


For working at a part-time job 
outside the teaching profession 10 credits 
For attending a prize fight .... 2 credits 
For hitch hiking 1 credit per 
fifty miles 
1 credit per 
copy 
R.H.U, 


For reading Esquire or a similar 
magazine 


Prof. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


A college president way out west has announced 
to the press a new policy. According to the papers 
he is abandoning the use of text-books in his col- 
lege, and will supplant them with motion pic- 
tures. 

Offhand, you’d think that to abandon Caesar's 
Gallic Wars for any product of the sound studios 
would be like substituting horehound for calomel. 
But when you realize how much youngsters leam 
from the motion pictures, and how little they 
learn from their books, the idea begins to make 
sense. A class is extremely likely to go dead on the 
subject of the ancient Egyptians—but just let the 
youngsters start talking about Cecil B. DeMille’s 
recreation of the erotic queen! W. S. McC. 


© 


Our Clubs 


The teacher who was assigned sponsorship of 
our Stamp Club knew that there were postage 
stamps on letters and revenue stamps on beer 
kegs, and thirty kids had a whale of a good loaf 
for thirty-six hours of school time. 
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set a potted geranium on the window-sill, Bill 
knocked it off, and the Principal issued an order 
that no more plants be brought into the class- 
room. F. G. L. 








e 
Progressive? 


“Have you a noon class to teach, Jane? I wish 
you'd eat with me. I want to ask you about this 
project stuff. I got in a jam this morning. My 
overgrown rats got papier maché all over my nice 
dean room. They had a fight with it. 

“Do you just give them the raw materials and 





























































































































































Af let them develop their major theme? What do you 

- do with a kid that doesn’t want to be socialized, 

1g Jane? What did Mr. Atwood say was the way 
to integrate their personalities? I get so muddled 
with this high talk they push at us.” C. W. R. 

© 

| Another Expert Is Born 

: She came to me for advice. She had been elected 

;' to the faculty of a summer school for teachers, but 
the matter of the course she was to offer had not 
been decided. 

She was thinking seriously of offering a course 
in educational sociology, but not having had one 
herself, she didn’t know a good textbook. Would 
I suggest several? She would like one that is simple 
and yet covers the whole field. 

The catalogue finally listed her as a specialist 

ne in the junior high school. F. G. L. 
pers 
col- © 
pic ° 

Unit Turnover 
sar's Gleaned from a class at Frankenstein Univer- 
idios sity's summer session: “The old unit has been out- 
ymel. lawed. We must now build around the concept of 
learn the new unit.” Someone should award a prize for 
they the nearest correct prediction of the demise of the 
make newest new unit. R. B. N. 
n the © 
a the It is much easier to teach our pupils about 
fille’ the graft in New York politics than to discuss that 
ic. in our own home town. K. E. 

Isn't it interesting to hear teachers complain 
about the stupidity of the public—the public 
which they produced! K. E. 

hip of © 
- An Experienced Woman 
»d loaf Miss Clarissa Toots attended Teachers Con- 








vention and heard a panel discussion on “Improve- 
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The Garden Club started off with a bang. Gladys 
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ment of Teachers in Service,” also a plea for “More 
Life Experiences for Teachers and Pupils.” 

Clarissa went home determined to improve and 
become more experienced. Summer vacation ar- 
rived. Miss Toots consulted Supt. Webfut con- 
cerning her summer plans. In his best selections 
of newly acquired educational vocabulary Supt. 
Webfut advised Miss Toots to attend summer ses- 
sion, where she could indulge to the fullest in 
improvements and life experiences. 

Miss Clarissa has confided to her closest friends 
that she spent many hours in the library gathering 
materials for copying into a “term paper” for two 
courses; received eight credits; contracted nervous 
indigestion from eating hurried meals of greasy 
cafeteria food; and did have the loveliest chop 
suey at a Chinese restaurant ...once. R. B.N. 


© 






Murder on the Air 


One evening not long ago the radio was run- 
ning wild when I chanced to hear the announce- 
ment of a discussion on “Who Should Go to Col- 
lege?” by the Dean and the Student Director of a 
large university. Having had doubts on the subject 
myself ever since I was graduated—and before—I 
listened with keen interest. 

One said to his colleague, “It’s up to you and I 
to discourage a student with an I1.Q. lower than 
115 from entering college.” 

A few breaks like that over the air and they'll 
discourage everybody from entering that college. 
They may be hell on Psychology but they're cer- 
tainly lousy in Grammar. I'll bet they say “those 
kind” and “exquisite” when they're really eloquent, 
but I suppose it’s all right so long as they appreciate 
higher values and have an upper level of critical 
judgment. What’s the English language between 
educators? E. E. P. 
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Comments 


Why is it that the town’s leading Wet is the 
first person to squawk if a lady teacher smokes in 


public? 


Maybe we can’t all be thinkers but we can at 


least readjust our prejudices once in a while. 





Some teachers have had twenty years of profes- 


sional experience. Others have had one year— 
and repeated it nineteen times. 


R. H. U. 





RIP VAN WINKLE’S 


An answer to Dr. J. R. Boyd’s 


articles in The Forum 


RETURN 


By MILDRED FIRTH CROCKETT 


uRING the long absence of Rip Van 

Winkle in cap and gown—Dr. Boyd 
to the world, at large—changes in educa- 
tional procedure have been made. 

“Reasonable and adequate opportunity,” 
to say nothing of unreasonable and exces- 
sive opportunities, has been provided for 
“those who want it” and even for those who 
are unaware that they want it. The “theory 
of trephining the skull, inserting a funnel 
and pouring in quarts of mere knowledge” 
has been ditched for good and all—“ought 
to be ditched” is out of order; the mood 
and tense are wrong. 

Of course in any institution rooted in the 
past and as intricate and far-reaching as 
the public schools there are hold-overs from 
the dark ages. Is there not a like situation 
in religion? Changes have been made there, 
too, yet in spite of the Harry Emerson Fos- 


— 


Eprror’s Note: This article is a reply to 
two articles by Jean Ricochet Boyd in The 
Forum, the latter of which appeared in the 
April number. Doctor Boyd, a former 
teacher who is now a physician, attacked the 
public schools for their backwardness in 
adapting their offerings to the present-day 
needs and interests of pupils, and felt that 
for that reason his time as a teacher had 
been wasted on unresponsive children. Mrs. 
Crockett implies that Doctor Boyd has not 
kept informed of the progress of the schools 
since his teaching days were over, and of- 
fers proof that many schools have mod- 
ernized their curriculums. The author 
teaches in a Seattle high school. 


dicks and the Dean Inges the Tennessee 
“monkey” trials were written down in the 
annals of our time. 

The schools of today are at the crossroads 
between the old and the new; they have not 
left the old entirely behind them (there are 
many teachers still in service trained to an 
entirely different educational set-up), but 
the new is a present fact; the schools must 
cope with it, pressing on as best they can 
across undefined frontiers, advancing- 
sometimes haltingly—on chaos and the dark. 
Very few persons—almost no one, I should 
say—not directly connected with the work 
realize the situation the schools face, or 
have even the vaguest conception of the 
changed, and changing, world in which the 
schools must operate. 

Dr. Boyd’s major error is right here and 
justifies my applying to him the metaphor 
of the amiable Rip, who awakened after a 
long siesta to a world he did not know. 

Dr. Boyd does not know the educational 
world of A.D. 1937. He is obsessed with 
the picture of the school that was, not the 
school that is. Twenty years is a long time 
and never was it a longer time, measured by 
events, than during the change, conflict, and 
readjustment of the post-war decades. 

Twenty years ago industry claimed those 
who did not get along well in their school 
life, but today the schools receive them all. 
Does the critic stop to consider what the 
situation would be if those masses of poten 
tial workers were turned out to seek jobs in 
a world in which there are now eight mil 
lion unemployed? But the schools keep 
them four years longer and try to give each 
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and every boy and girl something to make 
life richer. 

Accepting them as they are—with every 
possible deficiency represented, with every 
human weakness in evidence, with the most 
wretched home background imaginable in- 
dicated in many cases, with no natural en- 
dowment of physical or mental health— 
accepting them as they are, I repeat, the 
schools do the best they can for them all. 
Of course an “incredible amount of money 
and of time and of labor goes into” the 
project, but what comes out cannot be meas- 
ured in concrete terms. 

Who can survey the horizons opened by 
literature, music, and art? Who can weigh 
those intangible treasures of the spirit that 
the schools hold for those who can lay hold 
on them? 

If an agitator should break forth with 
the slogan, “Votes for Women! Votes for 
Women!” he could not be more out-of-date 
than Dr. Boyd is in some of the accusations 
he makes or implies. The measures he sug- 
gests as possible improvements have long 
been incorporated in educational proce- 
dure. 

The schools do not consider that a pupil 
is a “jug” but accept the fact, obvious in 
the light of psychology (“Psychology” is 
the “Excelsior” of our time), that “he is a 
living, pulsating organism and personality 
of infinite complexity.” Does Dr. Boyd 
think he discovered that concept? Of course 
education means “leading out.” But let Rip 
Van Winkle attend, for perhaps the revela- 
tions I shall make of the steps already taken 
in the “leading out” process will shake the 
sleep out of his eyes. 

As I have indicated, everybody goes to 
high school now, the college bound and 
others—and how many of the latter there 
are! Far from being “mere foyers to col- 
leges,” high schools stand on their own feet. 
They take to their capacious embrace boys 
and girls who cannot master the old scho- 
lastic stand-bys: algebra, geometry, foreign 
languages, or even “English,” all-inclusive 


as the term is in our schools today. 

In the high school in which I teach—a 
typical city high school with an attendance 
of twenty-three hundred—there are forty- 
four segregated classes for “slow” pupils. 

There are classes in English, where the 
teacher builds upon whatever she finds and 
uses whatever method of “leading out” that 
seems adapted to the group; there are “nar- 
rative” classes in history for those who are 
hopeless in the face of the analytical and 
topical method now considered the proper 
approach to this subject; there is even a 
class in “personal” bookkeeping, which 
takes up the barest fundamentals. 

Moreover, there is an “S” grade (signify- 
ing a pupil has done his best, no matter how 
poor a “best” it may be) for those who can- 
not achieve the minimum essentials even 
in segregated classes, or in other classes; 
there is a certificate instead of a diploma 
for those who have a predominance of “S” 
grades or who cannot master the ordinary 
academic courses. 

To cap it all, the school authorities of 
the city in which I teach support a special 
vocational school entirely devoted to the 
teaching of practical trade courses to those 
who want to earn their living in the indus- 
trial world—even boat-building and dry 
cleaning are not neglected. 

I have not told the half. “We are educat- 
ing for life, not for the University” has be- 
come a truism here. 

It has long seemed to me that the out- 
standing weakness in the present-day school 
program is that the system ministers to the 
80 per cent, the masses, and the subnormal 
ten per cent, those with low “I.Q.’s”—the 
retarded and the under-privileged—and 
leaves the gifted super-normal pupils, the 
other ten per cent, without guidance or aid 
except for what the discerning teacher gives 
them in odd moments snatched from other 
duties. 

If the educational system does anything 
to these highly endowed ones, it threatens 
positive harm by trying to force them 
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through the mill designed for the 80 per 
cent. The schools fail in that they offer 
little challenge to their finest spirits. Dr. 
Boyd is entirely wrong at this point: the 80 
per cent are well taken care of; it is not 
they about whom he need worry. 

To come back to the point, does anything 
in this program look like “dragging people, 
kicking and protesting, to water and trying 
to make them drink, handcuffing them and 
ramming all sorts of junk down their 
throats while they gag and sputter”? That 
all belonged to the old order in which Dr. 
Boyd figured. As there is no compulsion, 
likewise is there no cajoling. Why should 
there be when food is there to satisfy every 
taste? 

If boys and girls do not like algebra, 
Latin, German, French, they may take 
shorthand, typing, and bookkeeping—sub- 
jects that will enable them to be self-sup- 
porting after being graduated; if a boy does 
not take to geometry, he can study auto 
mechanics; if a girl is averse to language, 
art, and home economics, she can go to the 
vocational school and learn beauty-parlor 
work, perhaps to open her own beauty 
“salon” later and minister even to teachers. 

Why should women teachers look old 
when they must please the “customers,” the 
army of youth? The customer (always right, 
of course) likes his teachers to appeal aes- 
thetically—and what he wants he must have. 
Let the permanent waves roll in and crows’ 
feet fade out! 

In each of the high schools of my home 
city there is a “girls’ adviser” whose business 
it is to attend especially to the physical, 
financial and social needs of girls. The 
Girls’ Club, of which she is the head, runs 
a vocational service bureau, obtaining part- 
time jobs in homes for girls who need to 
work their way through school, keeps tab on 
how they get along with their employers, 
and is the medium through which the serv- 
ices of the school doctor and the school 
nurse are brought to both girls and boys. 

More than that, it is the special province 


of the girls’ adviser to confer with any girl 
who needs counsel in any department of life 
or in any life-situation. Could anything be 
more “intimate and personal” than this 
state of affairs. As it works in the school in 
which I teach, the Girls’ Club is the last 
word in personal ministration. 

Much the same situation obtains with re. 
gard to the boys. They have their own ad- 
viser, to whom they can always go. 

Moreover, the teachers themselves (the 
good ones, not the jug-fillers) maintain 
such friendly relations with their pupils 
that a girls’ adviser and a boys’ adviser 
would hardly be necessary if the pressure 
of twenty-five teaching hours a week did 
not make an adequate amount of personal 
work impossible. (I myself do a great deal 
of personal work in the course of my “job,” 
in order to get the responses I know should 
be forthcoming.) 

Just this year a special guidance program 
has been put into operation in all the high 
schools of my home city whereby certain 
teachers are freed from one teaching period 
to consider the individual problems of fail- 
ing and misfit pupils. Again I have not told 
the half. 

The school I know best fairly bristles with 
other clubs, each sponsored by some teacher 
who has sufficient interest in it to give his 
time, and each composed of boys and girls 
drawn into it because they like what it 
offers. There are a radio club, a chess club 
(don’t smile; chess hath its victories no less 
renowned than football), “Tusitala,” which 
purports to be a literary club, a one-act play 
company, a stamp club (which lives up to 
its name “The Philatelists”) an anglers’ club 
(begun and guided by a man who loves 
the outdoors and who loves boys and wants 
to help them to happy life experiences), and 
an airplane club. 

This latter group held an assembly a 
short while ago to hear a Pacific North 
west flying champion speak and to witness 
several of their number fly model airplanes 
of their own construction. One boy after 
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wards broke a national record by flying for 
nine minutes the very model he had ex- 
hibited at this assembly. 

Athletics ranging from ping pong (“table 
tennis” now) to football are organized to 
meet the needs of all boys and girls. Intra- 
mural events and contests are fostered, as 
well as competitive games with outside 
schools. 

All this extra-curricular activity (I my- 
self, being a lover of the scholastic ideal, 
though not a jug-filler or trephiner—to use 
Dr. Boyd’s word—think there is too much of 
it) exists for the sole purpose of satisfying 
the desires and needs of every last member 
of the 80 per cent, about whom Dr. Boyd 
is so unduly concerned. 

Then there are the assemblies. Let me 
mention three out of the many that have 
been held this year in the school in which 
I teach. At one of them Muriel Lester, a 
great woman preacher from England, spoke 
with such power and tenderness of peace 
and brotherhood that hearing her was a 
spiritual adventure. At another a large 
symphonic band, a W.P.A. project under 
the leadership of a famous conductor, gave 
a program of music rarely heard outside of 
concert halls. 

At another Scotty Allen, who went into 
the wilds of Alaska fifty years ago, came 
with his dogs and his sled. He talked of 
the Eskimos and their way of life—so dif- 
ferent from what the pictures and story 
books say it is. He told of how loyally and 
gallantly his dogs had served him, and as he 
spoke his grey old lead dog stumbled to his 
feet in tribute, it seemed, to brave days 
gone. 

But I have not yet reached the points in 
Dr. Boyd’s last edict that vexed me most 
seriously. One of them was that he inferen- 
tially blamed the schools for worship of 
“movie cuties, baseball players, prize 
fighters . .. and the vulgar display of mere 
money by rich nonentities.” One could as 
easily bring up such things to show that 


democracy has been a failure—and with 
more reason. 

And how strangely he fixes the blame for 
“disregard of law and order,” for the “sus- 
tained orgy of banditry, kidnaping, and 
murder” in America today. “Our homicide 
rate is such that one has to go to medieval 
China or the wilds of Abyssinia to find 
anything even comparable to it.” 

This sorry situation is not the fault of the 
schools—nor is it to be laid at their doors. 
It is partly the fruit of the seed sown in 
the bitter years from 1914 to 1918—sown 
in blood, to blossom in blood, until the 
dark harvest is past. It is partly the result 
of the exaltation of the gangster type and 
the exploitation of underworld life over the 
radio and on the screen. 

One thing more: surely Dr. Boyd cannot 
really wish to see our young men put 
through a militarized C.C.C. Talk about 
“handcuffing,” “threatening,” “bullying”! 
Consistency is not the hobgoblin of Dr. 
Boyd’s mind! 

The schools are not perfect—and admin- 
istrators and teachers have no thought of 
claiming perfection for them. But the 
schools do demand just recognition for their 
answer to the needs of the times. 

The schools are trying to build success 
experiences for those who in many instances 
have known nothing but failure and who, 
without the aid of the schools, would in all 
likelihood never know anything but failure. 
They are bringing entertainment that can 
by its excellence drown the noisy and the 
cheap that call outside. They are establish- 
ing standards of taste that will develop into 
the power to discriminate between the good 
and the bad, the true and the false. 

The schools are building character for the 
nation. They are not trying to duplicate 
life—but to parallel it. And life is such a 
complicated process that perhaps it is no 
wonder that an “amused and fascinated 
skeptic,” his eyes still dulled by sleep, can- 
not see the pattern emerge. 





THE GARDENER 
AND HIS PLANTS 


By 
THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


LTHOUGH in some respects Pestalozzi 
was mistaken in identifying the edu- 
cation of a child with the natural devel- 
opment of a plant, there are many similari- 
ties between the work of the teacher and 
that of the gardener. Instead of choos- 
ing and planting seed in the most favorable 
soil, the teacher every year receives a hetero- 
geneous number of plants already well 
along in their development. Others have 
determined their natural characteristics; 
many others have influenced their growth 
for good or for ill. 

At first the gardener does not even know 
what these plants are. But a deep seated 
faith grown out of experience makes and 
keeps him confident, despite his first igno- 
rance and his later difficulties in learning, 
that each and every one has potentialities 
for good. 

This one may bear succulent, nourishing 
fruit; that may hold the promise of beauti- 
ful foliage or flower; and this scraggly dwarf 
may have in its cells the bitter medicine to 
cure disease. The genius of the teacher is 
manifested first in the quickness and cer- 
tainty with which he discovers the possi- 
bilities for good in each individual. 
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Epitor’s Note: Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
professor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has had a great in- 
fluence on the course of secondary educa- 
tion in America. At a dinner given in his 
honor by the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals in New Orleans on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1937, Doctor Briggs gave the ad- 
dress upon which this article is based. 
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At first the gardener works with his new 
plants en masse. He has joy in his work 
because there is always joy in doing what 
one can do skillfully. He loosens the soil, 
he removes obstructions, he brings food for 
growth, he provides water and sun and 
shade according to his judgment, and he 
trains and prunes the branches to develop 
so far as nature permits the form that he 
wishes. Sometimes he even takes credit for 
what nature has predetermined or for the 
results of those who have worked before 
him. 

But always it is an exciting adventure, 
for he is on the constant alert to discover 
the highest possibilities in each developing 
life. 

Under the system that we have, when the 
gardener has learned something of his 
plants, when he has developed in some de- 
gree an affection for each one of them, 
when through knowledge and understand- 
ing sympathy the conditions are best for 
most effective work, there comes the chilling 
frost of examinations and term-end. The 
season is always too short. 

The weaker plants, so far as the gardener 
is concerned, are killed; the more hardy 
survive for cultivation and growth else- 
where. All of them pass from his ministra- 
tions. He has no chance to correct with 
them his errors of judgment or his imper 
fections of technique. He can only hope and 
try to do better with the new and unknown 
plants that will come to him next season. 

One of the most unsatisfactory features 
of our work is that we never know what we 
have accomplished. At the end of a day or 
a year or a life we cannot be certain of the 
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degree of success resulting from our efforts, 
or even whether the total is good or bad. 

The gardener at times envies the mason 
who builds the wall or the helper who 
rakes the paths, each doing as he is bid and 
accomplishing so many obvious feet or yards 
before noon or before being released at 
night to do those things that he really wants 
to do. Not being able ever to know what 
he has accomplished, the teacher must have 
a constantly renewed high faith in himself 
and in his work. 

The mason or the helper will drudge 
under direction all day that he may be free 
to do in the evening or on holidays what 
he wants to do. The gardener wants to 
cultivate his plants. He thinks of them as 
he labors through the day; he dreams of 
them at night. 

When he dresses in the morning he is 
refining the plans that he has made for 
helping them to grow more rapidly and 
assuredly toward the perfection of their 
separate possibilities. More than most peo- 
ple, the teacher must develop several diverse 
personalities into which he can translate 
himself from time to time in order that he 
may himself have a well-rounded life, that 
he may be able to see his work in perspec- 
tive, and that he may return to it with re- 
newed enthusiasm and zest. 

The gardener is a lonely person. He 
knows little of those who have created the 
seed or of those who have wrought lovingly, 
patiently, skillfully, or blunderingly before 
him. 

He is inclined to be suspicious and jeal- 
ous of others who are at the same time in- 
fluencing the plants for which he cares. He 
is concerned little with those who will take 
up the work when he leaves off. He has a 
supreme confidence in the importance of 
his own work, even in the superiority of 
it over that of all others. And so long as he 
works in comparative isolation that is quite 
as it should be. Without confidence in his 
own work and a sustaining faith in the ulti- 
mate certainty of beneficent results he too 


would become a drudge. But he is never 
satisfied. Always with a realization of “the 
petty done, the undone vast,” he plans that 
he may work better in the future. 

The gardener is a lonely person, too, be- 
cause just as he is becoming fond of his 
plants and proud of them the season is 
over. The hardiest are transplanted to other 
plots to be tended by what he is inclined to 
think are alien hands. 

It is hard to give up one’s children even 
though one knows that they will grow bet- 
ter and achieve greater fruition when their 
roots extend in better soil and when others, 
for whom he must stifle jealously, provide 
guidance and ministration. However hard 
he or they may try, the separation increases 
with distance and the continuing years. The 
gardener has to steel himself to adjust to 
this. But he never forgets and he never 
wholly loses the affection and the interests 
that have developed. 

He gets his greatest comfort when he has 
the ability to look through the individuals 
to civilization itself. His vision must en- 
compass the universe. Far down the vista he 
sees this one contributing beauty, that one 
nourishing food, and this other one leader- 
ship, each one serving according to his na- 
ture. 

Knowing the necessity of varied service 
in the great cosmos, he appreciates that 
each and every individual has a value. What 
that value is he may not always know. But 
deep in his heart there is faith, which vacil- 
lates from deadening doubt to supreme con- 
fidence, that somewhere at some time the 
fruition will be good. 

From this and from experience the gar- 
dener gets renewed courage and strength, 
too, for working with the new plants that 
every year are delivered into his hands. The 
next season and the next there are new 
plants to tend, new hopes to encourage, 
new discouragements to overcome, new 
procedures to try, and, thank God! new 
signs of expanding power. When that ceases 
it is time for him to enter a Greisengarten 
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or an dAltenheim as soon as possible. 

From time to time there come to the 
gardener reports of fruits that are garnered, 
of recognition and of praise of the plant 
that has justified its mission. Occasionally, 
alas, the reports are of plants that have 
disappointed and are in consequence up- 
rooted, justly or unjustly. Some have 
withered and died because of lack of 
strength in themselves, some because the 
gardener had given them the wrong cultiva- 
tion, some because they were transplanted 
to harsh soil, and some because the fruit 
or flower expected of them was by nature 
impossible. 

The people who want food may despise 
beauty, or wanting beauty they may spurn 
the gift of food. How difficult and bitter 
it is for the gardener to charge himself with 
the blame, or for any part of it, when the 
report is of disaster. How easy it is for him 
to flatter himself by accepting more credit 
than he has earned! 

Reports of fruition are gratifying, but 
they are not what causes the greatest joy 
to the gardener. That comes from learning 
of continued self-directed growth, which 
assures more abundant harvests as long as 
there is life—and perhaps beyond. The 
power to continue growth without the direc- 
tion and encouragement of others is the 
supreme evidence of success, whether the 
fruit at the time is abundant or not. 

I have long ago come to believe that 
nobody ever told anyone else anything of 
value. Most people would like to have au- 
thoritative direction as to what they should 
do in a specific situation at a given time. 

But there is no omniscience, especially 
about immediate, peculiar needs; and if 
there were, specific situations never recur 
exactly as they originally were. The help 
that was at first efficacious will later prove 
a dangerous pattern to follow when cir- 
cumstances change. The only really impor- 
tant thing that one person can do for 
another is to inculcate in him an idea; to 
impart understanding of a principle which 


he assimilates so that having becomé a pan 
of his being it constantly directs his think. 
ing and his consequent action; or to m 
veal an ideal that becomes a constan 
guiding star. 

Most important is this help when the 
source of the suggestion is forgotten, when 
the idea becomes so wholly a part of the 
individual that he considers it original and 
peculiarly his own. 

It has been stimulatingly pleasing when 
from time to time there have come from the 
field expressions of appreciation and of 
gratitude. But, if within the bounds of 
courtesy it may be said, that is not impor 
tant. The gardener may get some temporary 
elation from the expression, but better than 
others he should know the mistakes he ha 
made. Happily neither he nor anyone else 
knows the opportunities he has failed to 
seize. And he knows that for every conspicu- 
ous achievement there has been much labor 
in vain. While rejoicing in the reported 
success, he is saddened by a recognition of 
what he has failed to do. If he has perspec. 
tive, he knows that the credit to him is 
exaggerated. 

He may have watered the drooping plant 
or loosened the constricting soil about its 
roots or pruned away disease or trained a 
sagging stem to grow upward; he may even 
have fertilized it with nourishing food. But 
the growth was in the plant itself. The 
credit belongs to its innate characteristics, 
to its assimilative power, and to the growth 
that came from within. Only as it learned 
to stand by itself and to develop the genes 
that nature gave it is there real success. 

Addressing particularly the many to 
whom I have ministered and who are now 
ministering to others, I should like to flatter 
myself that even a small part of the credit 
for your success is mine. But deep in my 
heart I know that what I have done is small 
in comparison with what I hoped to do, 
and of little significance when compared 
with what your own genius has enabled you 
to do. 
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Our ScHooLts—A STATISTICAL PICTURE 


What you or I have done is of small im- 
portance anyway. The paramount thing is 
what we are going to do. And what we are 
going to do depends in largest measure on 
principles that we have assimilated or de- 
veloped, on their soundness, on their con- 
sistency with each other, all together mak- 
ing our philosophy of life and our philoso- 
phy of education; what we are going to do 
depends also on the consequent ideals, 
which, never attained, always lead on—not 
an ignis fatuus but a pillar of cloud by day 
and a pillar of fire by night. A man is 
proved by his increasing faith in his princi- 
ples and his ideals. 

You have seen many a wreck because the 
pilot allowed his eyes to wander from his 
guiding star. Intoxicated by progress and 
by praise, he lost his course, and the very 
momentum of assumed success plunged him 
into the mire of failure. “It is not what man 
Does which exalts him, but what man 
Would do.” He may do mightily or ill. 
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“Our deeds are dreadful because our minds 
are dark”; they become beneficent and 
glorious only as our minds are cleared by 
a philosophy both pragmatic and idealized. 

I should be among the last to discredit 
accomplishment. Only the impotent dream- 
er can be satisfied with wishful thinking 
unaccompanied by action. I am merely 
emphasizing that action without the direc- 
tion of ideals and without the foundation 
of principles is the most dangerous thing 
in the world. 

The hope of education and the hope 
consequently of civilization lies in the high 
ideals that you have and in the consistency 
with which you keep them uncompromised 
as you do your necessary tasks today, always 
looking to them as a guide to what you 
hope and strive to do tomorrow. Ideals de- 
termine principles, and principles are the 
foundation on which everyone who aspires 
to leave a contribution to the ever growing 
structure of civilization must build. 


Our Schools—A Statistical Picture 


An interesting statistical picture of edu- 
cation in America is offered in the follow- 
ing facts compiled from recent announce- 
ments by the Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior: 

About 33,000,000 children and adults 
were admitted to schools throughout the na- 
tion this fall. 

Elementary schools enrolled approximate- 
ly 22,500,000 pupils. 

High schools received about 6,500,000 
pupils. 

Universities and colleges enrolled about 
1,250,000 students. 

Other schools accounted for the remain- 
der—about 2,750,000 persons. 

There has been a decrease of 1,000,000 
elementary school pupils since 1929-30, but 
an increase of 1,735,000 high-school pupils. 

The high-school enrollment has about 


doubled every 10 years since 1890, when it 
stood at 203,000. But the percentage of 
high-school graduates entering college has 
been decreasing since 1900. 

A staff of 1,020,000 public and private 
school teachers now instructs the school 
population. 

There is 1 man teacher to every 5 women 
teachers. But from 1930 to 1934 the number 
of men teachers in the public schools in- 
creased in all but two or three States. 

The average salary of city school teachers 
is $1,735. and of rural school teachers, $787 
a year. 

There are still 133,000 one-room school 
houses. They are disappearing at the rate 
of 7 or 8 a day. 

About go per cent of all persons enrolled 
in school go to public educational institu- 
tions, and 10 per cent to private schools. 





The Los Angeles Schools Move Toward a 
MORE FUNCTIONAL 


By WILLIAM B. BROWN CU RRI CULUM 


HERE is considerable evidence that ex- 

perimental developments in Los An- 
geles secondary schools are at present re- 
flecting definite attention to adolescent 
needs and community problems. 

The major concern for the past few years 
has been with the setting up of a core pro- 
gram of basic experiences for all boys and 
girls. This has resulted in a number of 
changes, especially the deferring of college 
preparatory and vocational studies. All of 
this, we hope, is indicative of a fundamental 
liberalization taking place by gradual stages. 
The program is not evolving in any cur- 
riculum office. It is developing within the 
heart of the individual experimental schools 
as the result of democratic, codperative 
planning from day to day, month to month, 
and semester to semester on the part of 
supervisors, principals, teachers, and pupils. 

This type of development is not unique 
with Los Angeles. It is taking place in many 
parts of the state and the nation in response 
to the urgent demands of contemporary 
life, and the desire to bring schools closer 
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Eprror’s Note: The new developments 
in the Los Angeles high schools, discussed 
here, have so far been confined mainly to 
seven experimental schools. But in the 
meantime experimental courses and im- 
provements are being worked out in almost 
all of the other high schools of the city. The 
author is director of the Secondary Cur- 
riculum Section of the Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, Public Schools. 
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to adolescent life problems and interests, 

A brief review of some of the main factors 
in the development of the new program 
will indicate progress to date. Obviously, 
the most important developments are still 
ahead. 

The early developments centered in the 
fields of social studies, literature, and lan- 
guage arts, and resulted in a basic course in 
social living for all pupils. This has been 
accompanied by the building of a functional 
program in the field of science to parallel 
the social-living program. In some ways 
social living and science as organized areas 
were, at first, thought suitable for the basis 
of an adequate core. 

As the goals and objectives of the liberal- 
ized curriculum become clearer, however, 
guidance in everyday life problems is con- 
sidered to be much closer to the center of 
the core. Problems of family life, sex rela- 
tions, personality development, leisure in- 
terests, community service, social relations, 
consumer education—these interests are 
manifestly of the type that are the most 
basic and of the most immediate concern 
to adolescents. 

An increasing effort to shape our cur 
riculum development around these life 
needs is being made at the present time, es- 
pecially in the social living area. Mani- 
festly, this is a task requiring considerable 
time and coéperative effort. 

As a result of this trend, the basic course, 
while drawing a part of its content from 
social studies (in fact a large part of it at 
some grade levels, such as the study of con- 
temporary American problems in_ senior 














high schools), and also from science, is in- 
creasingly being centered in a guided study 
of the problems of adolescent living. This 
means strengthening the emphasis upon 
contributions from recreational literature, 
everyday business, economics, household 
arts, psychology, mental hygiene, and those 
skills essential to daily living. 

The various ways of organizing this guid- 
ance core are being determined by faculty 
contributions, community needs, and the 
character of pupils within individual 
schools. It is recognized that the teachers 
in this area should be the strongest in all 
fields. Social-studies teachers are not neces- 
sarily the best for this purpose, and if 
guidance is of most importance, it demands 
first consideration from the faculty as a 
whole. 

The specific patterns which will result for 
year-in and year-out programming are not 
at all clear as yet. Probably these will always 
have to be determined within an individual 
school in light of the conditions at hand. 
The most essential need is to provide a 
dose rapport, a friendly understanding be- 
tween every pupil and his guidance teacher 
over a period of years. In this respect there 
is evidence that difficulties are gradually be- 
ing overcome and that genuine progress is 
being made in the various schools of the 
city undertaking to develop functional basic 
curriculums. 

The senior basic course, called Senior 
Problems, is an example of the new core 
program. This course, developing experi- 
mentally, is designed to help twelfth-year 
pupils attain those life values which they 
will need immediatey upon graduation. 
The units are generally developed coédpera- 
tively by principal, counselor, and those 
faculty members who have contributions to 
make. Typical units are: consumers, 
healthful living, senior problems, person- 
ality development, vocations, and art in 
present-day life. The work is required of all 
seniors one hour a day throughout the 
twelfth year. Commencement activities and 
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senior social affairs are an integral part of 
the course. 

In broad outline, the balanced program is 
developing in our experimental schools 
somewhat as follows: 


1. The guidance orientation program at the heart 
occupies at least an hour of each day and a longer 
time where the activities are of a social nature, and 
includes considerable diversified reading, language 
arts, and enrichment from the humanities. 

2. Two pillars, social studies and science, support 
this guidance core. The social studies, in particular, 
are an integral part of it at many grade levels. Op- 
portunities to have more or less continuous experi- 
ences over a period of years are considered most es- 
sential. Possibly many of the less academic students 
will not need as much or as rich a program in these 
fields as those of a more intellectual nature. This is 
difficult to determine at the present time. Much 
experimentation is needed, at least in our city, to 
find the type of core curriculum which will meet 
the needs of non-academic pupils. 

3. There is an increase in the cluster of arts, fine 
and practical, in which pupils at all levels, particu- 
larly between grades seven and eleven, will have a 
wide variety of opportunities for exploration and 
development of life interests and abilities. It is felt 
that much more time needs to be given than at 
present for releasing creative abilities in arts, crafts, 
and literary fields. Our experimental curriculums are 
still too largely filled with academic requirements 
and restrictive activities. 


It is probable that there are really two 
distinct core programs—one the common 
core experienced alike by all pupils, the 
other the individual core centering around 
the evolving interests of each pupil. 

The common core which dominates the 
program in the elementary school and pro- 
vides a unifying basis in the junior high 
school diminishes in the senior high school 
until it becomes a minimum guidance 
strand. The individual core makes its be- 
ginning in the eighth and ninth grades and 
by the eleventh and twelfth grades becomes 
the dominant element in the pupil's pro- 
gram. 

Studies of maturation indicate that uni- 
fied, consistent behavior on the part of the 
adolescent develops only as he is allowed to 
become increasingly independent in direct- 
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ing his own activities. Further, there are 
indications that optimum growth takes 
place where the learning program is deeply 
rooted in the dominant interests of the in- 
dividual boy or girl. These findings point 
to the desirability of cutting down the time 
given to the common core in the senior 
high school and increasing the time given 
to the individual core. Dominant life inter- 
ests should be the unifying center around 
which each pupil’s program is built. 

As a result, each adolescent will be given 
a wealth of opportunity for creative expres- 
sion and personality enrichment. Guidance 
and careful direction should, of course, pre- 
serve a balanced program of experiences. 
Evidence is at hand, we feel, in the vari- 
ous experimental situations, to indicate that 
this dual core idea is a sound and practical 
approach to the new curriculum. 

These new developments are to be found 
primarily in seven experimental six-year 
and senior high schools of the city. One-half 
of the schools are primarily concerned with 
revising their programs to meet the needs 


of college preparatory students. The other 
three are located in communities where only 
a small part of the students plan to attend 
college. These latter three are entirely free 
to plan whatever experiences seem most 
desirable for their boys and girls. ‘Two ex- 


perimental junior high schools are being set 
up this year to concentrate on the problems 
of early adolescence. 

In addition to the curriculum innovations 
in the above schools, experimental courses 
and improvements guided by the central 
curriculum division will be found in prac- 
tically all of the sixty-five junior and senior 
high schools of the city. 

As a result of the developments of the 
past five years some definite changes can 
be noted in most schools, and in many, 
completely revised programs of instruction 
will now be found. These vary as to pat- 
terns and elements emphasized in accord- 
ance with the needs of the communities in 
which they are located. All, however, are 
proceeding in terms of certain common 
goals and basic principles which are con- 
sidered valid for all pupils of the city 
schools. 

It is fair to say that in an effort to recog- 
nize adolescent needs and interest recent 
changes have definitely altered the learning 
activities in a substantial majority of the 
classrooms of the city. The outlook is hope- 
ful for much further experimentation and 
improvement in the next few years, espe- 
cially in finding dominant interests at vari- 
ous levels of maturation and in rooting the 
learning activities in the community life. 


15,000 Films Studied for School Use 


More than 15,000 sound film “shorts,” 
taken from the storage vaults of Hollywood 
motion picture companies, were being 
evaluated and appraised this summer for 
possible use in the public schools. 

It was estimated that about 2,000 of the 
shorts could be used in the schools as they 
now are, and that about 2,000 more would 
be usable if certain changes were made. 

The committee viewing films of possible 
value in Art Education is headed by Prof. 
Royal B. Farnum, Rhode Island School of 
Design; Elementary Education Committee, 


Mrs. Bess B. Lane, New York Ethical Cul- 
ture School, chairman; Biological Science 
and Nature Study Committee, Dr. Paul B. 
Mann, New York City Public Schools; 
Physical Education Committee, Prof. Jay 
B. Nash, New York University; Social-Stud- 
ies Committee, Prof. Karl W. Bigelow, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Inquiries may be addressed to Dr. Mark 
A. May, chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, Motion Picture Producers and Dis 
tributors of America, Inc., 28 West 44th 
street, New York City. 





The Classroom 


and the Spanish 


Democracy 


CIVIL WAR 


By HAROLD W. ALLISON 


ANY of the problems and _ social 

processes of modern societies can be 
found in miniature in the classroom 
democracy. For this reason, a teacher of 
such a class, if on the alert, can seize many 
opportunities to teach social processes by 
the method of learning-to-do-by-doing. 

For example, consider the experience of 
the classroom democracy which suddenly 
found itself confronted with all of the essen- 
tial elements of a Spanish Civil War in 
miniature within the domain of its own 
classroom. 

For several months this particular class 
had been conducting its affairs according to 
the democratic plan. It had become the 
habitual and accepted procedure that poli- 
cies and courses of action should be pro- 
posed, debated, and accepted or rejected by 
majority vote and also that those in the 
minority should, in the spirit of good sports- 
manship, accept the decision of the major- 
ity. 

Then one spring morning it happened. 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Allison, an instruc- 
tor in social problems in the Eugene Senior 
High School, Eugene, Oregon, believes 
thoroughly that the classroom is a minia- 
ture community in which life situations can 
be dramatized. This article is an amusing 
but pertinent account of a classroom “civil 
war” which he fomented, and which the 
pupils took seriously. At the end he was 
able to point out to the pupils that the 
moves made by opposing classroom cliques 
closely paralleled those of the Spanish Civil 
War. 
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The air was filled with sunshine, warmth, 
and all of the other related subversive influ- 
ences which are so contrary to serious study. 
When new business was called for, a mo- 
tion was made and promptly seconded that 
the class hold its discussion out on the lawn 
instead of in the classroom. 

The idea took like wildfire. Almost no 
voice was raised against it. The instructor, 
however, sensing an opportunity to illus- 
trate social processes of control argued to 
the effect that classroom democracy meant 
exactly what the term said and that it was, 
therefore, a classroom democracy whose au- 
thority did not extend outside of the class- 
room itself. Furthermore, he argued that 
because he could be more comfortable lead- 
ing class discussion in the classroom rather 
than on the lawn, he, therefore, refused to 
go outside. 

In reply to the instructor’s argument a 
member of the class remarked that if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt could pack the Supreme 
Court in order to get a liberal interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, then the class could 
also apply the same principle and so he 
believed that “classroom democracy” if in- 
terpreted liberally, could reasonably be ex- 
tended to the proposal under considera- 
tion. Another student remarked that inas- 
much as the class was a democracy, and not 
a dictatorship by the instructor, that the 
majority should decide the issue in spite of 
the instructor’s personal discomfort. 

The vote was taken and the motion car- 
ried by a vote of thirty-one to three. How- 
ever, before the class departed the instructor 
announced that those who wished to remain 
in the classroom with him could do so and 
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if they wished he would lead the discussion 
and because he still had the power to award 
grades he would give failing grades to those 
who did not remain for the discussion. 

As the instructor had anticipated, cries of 
“Dictator” arose, but within a few minutes 
the classroom had partly cleared leaving 
eighteen of the thirty-four members of the 
class in the classroom. Soon they were de- 
manding that the meeting proceed. A tem- 
porary chairman was elected and then the 
class instructor was asked to conduct the 
discussion, which he did for the remainder 
of the period. 

At the next meeting of the class, when 
new business was called for, a motion was 
made and seconded to discuss the punish- 
ment of the members who had on the previ- 
ous meeting disobeyed the decision of the 
majority. Those who had disobeyed im- 
mediately moved to lay the motion on the 
table and with their majority of eighteen 
votes the motion carried. A motion was 
then passed permitting the eighteen mem- 
bers to retire to the class committee room 
for a caucus or secret session. 

At the caucus session the instructor 
pointed out the possibilities of playing at 
the interesting game of dictatorship versus 
democracy which, while it would probably 
be an enjoyable diversion, would also il- 
lustrate many important social processes. 
He also said that one of the social problems 
which their course of study called for in 
the near future was a unit of work dealing 
with international relations and world dan- 
ger spots. He said that because the present 
situation in the class itself seemed to con- 
tain many of the elements similar to those 
of the Spanish Civil War then in progress, 
he thought that it was a good idea to de- 
part from the regular order set forth in the 
course of study and to take up the problem 
immediately instead of waiting two or three 
weeks. 

Having received the enthusiastic approval 
of the committee, the instructor proceeded 
to outline some of the principles and proc- 
esses involved in the analogy between the 


classroom group and the world outside the 
classroom. These were: 


(1) Members of the class in school are similar to 
laborers in an industry in that the laborers receive 
money while students receive grades for wages. 

(2) In the class the instructor is similar to the 
industrial capitalist or employer in that he deter. 
mines the kind or type of work and pays wages in 
the form of grades. 

(3) When a great industrialist or employer of 
labor threatens to lower wages or to fire those of 
his employees who join a !abor union, or vote for a 
political candidate not approved by the employer, or 
engage in some other behavior contrary to the inter- 
ests of the employer a considerable number of the 
laborers desert their fellows and follow their em- 
ployer’s wishes because of fear of loss of job and pay 
check. In like manner, in the classroom democracy, 
while the classroom instructor cast but one vote yet 
his power of controlling wages in the form of grades 
influenced at least eighteen of the thirty-four per- 
sons to desert their fellows and to do as the in- 
structor wished. 

(4) In the Spanish Civil War the loyalist or leftist 
(liberal) parties came into power through a popular 
vote of the people. At this election the parties of 
the right (conservative) were in power and held all 
the advantage and were even accused of using vio- 
lence at the polls. Yet the parties of the left and 
center, ranging from the communist through socialist 
to the mild republican, came into control. 

Under the excitement caused by this victory for 
the forces of democracy, certain lawless and com- 
munistic elements of the extreme left began mob 
violence in certain parts of Spain, usually in remote 
towns. This was reprehensible, but the right wing 
made no pretense of joining with the government in 
suppressing the outrages. Instead, it began planning 
how it could successfully make a revolt of its own 
against the forces of democracy. Certain capitalists 
and landed aristocracy, together with certain ele- 
ments of the Church were afraid that new social 
changes which were being planned by the social 
democrats would threaten their comfort, and se 
curity of their vested interests in land and industry. 

Since they could not arouse popular backing they 
took advantage of the confusion of the newborn 
democracy and revolted, taking most of the army 
and civil guard with them. Setting up a military 
dictatorship, they began sweeping over westem 
Spain and the Civil War was on. 


In the classroom democracy the class in- 
structor now plays the part of a comfortable 
conservative capitalist and landowner. He 
is satisfied with things as they are. The so 
cial change of moving from a comfortable 
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dassroom to the uncertain comfort of a 
damp lawn does not appeal to him so he 
refuses to obey the decision of a legalized 
constitutional democratic government. 

With his power to control wages in the 
form of grades, his threats of low grades 
force a majority of the class members to fol- 
low his wishes even though those wishes 
are contrary to all but three in a class of 
thirty-four. 

“That,” concluded the instructor, “is the 
situation in brief in which we find ourselves 
at this moment. We are rebels and we are 
subject to any punishment which may be 
decided upon by the legalized democracy. 
Shall we submit or shall we resist? Remem- 
ber I am powerful. I have in my possession 
the power to administer grades. I can give 
high grades to you and I can give low grades 
to those who oppose me. 

“Of course, I want it clearly understood 
by each of you that I am merely playing a 
game, acting a part, and that when it is all 
over I shall insist that all misunderstanding 
and injustice shall be wiped away and that 
every other member of the class as well as 
you gathered here must realize that it has 
all been merely a game to illustrate a point. 
In the meantime shall we play the game and 
see what happens?” 

A chorus of enthusiastic affirmatives met 
this question and the game continued. 

Eager proposals and suggestions came 
thick and fast. It was decided that one of 
the more popular students, Mr. W., should 
act as the imperator or dictator. A minister 
of propaganda was appointed to help formu- 
late speeches for the dictator and to write 
literature to be distributed in an effort to 
persuade the opposition of the errors of 
their belief in democracy and in other so- 
called subversive doctrines. 

A minister of war was appointed to train 
an army and to carry on policies of racial 
purification among the party members. A 
minister of state and a minister of internal 
affairs were also appointed. 

Then someone had the bright idea of 
holding an election for the dictator. He 


said that in all fairness to the members of 
the class who had been influenced by the 
spirit of democracy they should feel they 
had had some part in placing ‘such a noble 
leader in power. So he proposed that a 
ballot be prepared with instruction to vote 
“yes” for the dictator but that all ballots 
which were marked “no” or which dis- 
obeyed instructions should be thrown out 
and not counted. 

The speaker assured the committee he 
had read that such a method had proved to 
be a great success in a certain European 
country. 

Finally it was decided that the instructor 
should have it announced that he was giv- 
ing grades of one to the imperator and to 
the cabinet ministers and a grade of two to 
each loyal party member. Also that the 
leaders of the opposition party should be 
given fives or failing grades with the addi- 
tional penalty of expulsion from the class 
if they continued their subversive and radi- 
cal leadership. 

The ringing of the bell brought the 
session to a close but not before each mem- 
ber had been solemnly warned that dis- 
loyalty meant immediate grade failure and 
expulsion from the class. 

At the next meeting of the class many 
interesting types of behavior and social 
processes were illustrated. The “rebels” 
seized control of the meeting and elected 
their dictator by means of their mock- 
democratic ballot. The rebels, however, had 
not adequately prepared themselves against 
the zeal and loyalty to the principles of 
democracy on the part of their opponents. 

The classroom loyalists to democracy, as 
did the loyalists in Spain, surprised every- 
one by the enthusiasm with which they were 
willing to fight and die (lose their grades) 
for their cause. Almost before the rebels 
realized what had happened three large 
athletes on the side of the loyalists had 
seized and escorted the rebel dictator and 
his minister of propaganda from the room, 
closing and locking the door. The loyalists 
next set up a temporary military dictator 
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to rule until order was restored. The rebels 
in the face of the sudden loss of their leaders 
put up a feeble and half-hearted resistance. 
Order was restored and as soon as the 
rebels had agreed to peaceful and orderly 
procedure freedom of speech was again 
granted. 

A lively discussion of the issues ensued, 
the final result of which was that the former 
class president was restored to office by 
unanimous vote of confidence. In the class- 
room, at least, democracy had conquered. 

At the next meeting of the class, the class- 
room democracy was back again on its old 
basis of friendly and democratic discussion. 
The class instructor had just been leading a 
lively discussion on the subject of what each 
member of the class had gained in the 
knowledge of the problem of democracy 
versus dictatorship by using the learning-to- 
do-by-doing method. 

It seemed that everyone had learned some- 
thing and had had a great deal of fun in so 
doing, although as one student laughingly 
admitted she really was rather shaky at one 
time for fear the class instructor was really 
serious about what he said and was not quite 
certain that he was merely playing a game. 
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Several nods and giggles indicated that 
others had also experienced some slight mis. 
givings on this matter. 

“But now,” concluded the instructor, 
“that we are all good friends again and each 
of you understands that it was all a divert. 
ing game, what do you think was the most 
important principle that you learned from 
our little laboratory experiment?” 

Each student pondered the question fora 
moment and then a student arose and said, 
“I believe that the most important lesson 
which we should have gained from this ex. 
periment is this: Political equality by means 
of the democratic ballot is not enough t 
make democracy secure. As long as it i 
possible for one man or a few men by means 
of their accumulated wealth to influence and 
control many people through loss or threats 
of loss of jobs and livelihood, true democ 
racy is always in danger by the threat of 
dictatorship. 

“In order to make the world safe for 
democracy we must have industrial as wel 
as political democracy. In the classroom 
democracy, as long as the teacher has such 
a powerful weapon in the control of grade, 
true democracy is always in danger.” 


The Failure 


By LELAND B. JAcoss 


He did not often speak in class, 
Assignments were his bane, 

His spelling was abominable, 
His writing was not plain. 

His teachers shook their heads and said 
He'd never know a thing. 

Indeed, his one accomplishment 
Was that he liked to sing. 


He hummed in study hall and “lab,” 
And in the corridor, 

Which made the teachers scold and say, 
“Such conduct we deplore.” 


But Fate decrees that what we'll be 
Our teachers rarely know, 

And now this lad without a chance 
Is on the radio. 


Each night across the ether waves 
His clear, rich music roams. 
The dials are turned, his voice is known 
In several million homes. 
So now his teachers quite forget 
How once he broke the rule, 
And smile and say, “Oh, yes, indeed, 
I had that boy in school.” 
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NEW-TYPE REPORT FORM 


of State College High gives parents 
truer picture of pupils’ progress and 
stimulates curriculum-revision enthusiasm 


By G. F. STOVER 


to a number of requests for informa- 
tion about a modified form for reporting 
pupil progress used by the State College 
High School. Letters received from nearly 
every section of the country reveal the cur- 
rent dissatisfaction with traditional types 
of report cards. 

There seems to be a general uncertainty 
about what to do, especially about ways 
of overcoming the objections which arise 
from teachers and parents whenever any 
change is proposed. 

Our form for reporting pupil progress 
consists of statements of specific objectives 
of the several school subjects. It is mimeo- 
graphed at the end of each grade period 
(usually at six weeks’ intervals) and mailed 
to parents with the following explanatory 
letter: 


oF article is being written in response 


—— -45-—— 


Eprtor’s Note: A flexible type of report 
form, in which pupils’ progress was re- 
ported in terms of objectives, replaced the 
traditional report card at the author's 
school. Not only did this prove a more sat- 
isfactory method of reporting to parents, 
but the train of thought that it developed 
in the teachers’ minds created an enthusi- 
asm for curriculum revision. “During a sin- 
gle week there seemed to be more funda- 
mental thinking about purposes and pro- 
cedure in education than had been done for 
many years,” writes the author, who is head 
of the Social Studies Department, State Col- 
lege Public Schools, State College, Penn- 
sylvania. 


This detailed report is intended to convey to 
you specific information as to the manner in which 
your child is developing. A school program or the 
subject matter taught in any school is only effective 
when it influences the present and future behavior 
of a child, and we use behavior in its widest sense. 
Through these detailed statements and your codper- 
ation, it is the hope of the schools that the program 
may carry over more effectively. 

Another detailed analysis is planned for about 
January 6 and the usual letter grade for the semes- 
ter will be available about February 10. As in pre- 
vious years, this letter grade will also indicate the 
relative rank of your child in his class. If your 
child is meeting the objectives as indicated on these 
reports in a highly satisfactory manner, you have 
no reason to be alarmed as to his semester grade 
or as to his ability to enter college. 

A “V” before a statement indicates that in the 
opinion of the teacher this objective is being at- 
tained very satisfactorily. 

An “F” before a statement indicates that the 
objective is being met to a fair or average degree. 

An “N” before a statement indicates non-satis- 
factory attainment on the part of the pupil. 


Sample of Complete Report fora Twelfth 
Grade Subject: 


Subject—Problems of Democracy Teacher 


. Understands the nature of and agencies dealing 
with the “Youth” problem in Europe and 
America. 

. Understands the types of problems arising 
from disorganized individuals. 

. Uses dictionary for meaning of words essential 
to understanding of social-studies material. 

. Accepts and carries out assignments promptly. 

. Keeps informed of current events through news- 
papers, magazines, and radio. 

. Reads approved books and discusses them in- 
telligently. 

. Clips articles for contribution to classroom files. 
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. Takes, preserves, and uses notes. 

. Contributes voluntarily to group discussions. 

. Listens to oral reports and oral directions with 
sustained attention. 

. Speaks clearly and connectedly in class discus- 
sions and reports. 

. Is able to collect and organize materials in in- 
vestigating social-science problems. 

. Makes an effort to discover and develop voca- 
tional, social, and historic interests. 

Special comments: 


Samples of the Objectives Emphasized in 
the Several School Subjects and on the Sev- 
eral Grade Levels: 


SoctaL Hasits 
Grammer Grades 
Works and plays with others harmoniously. 
Respects the rights of others. 
Is courteous in conversation and action. 


Work Hasits 
Primary Grades 
Follows directions carefully. 
Obeys group rules promptly and cheerfully. 
Respects rights of others. 


ART 
Secondary-School Grades 
Is interested in present-day art activities and 
trends. 
Shows self-reliance in selection and use of design, 
color and technique. 


CHEMISTRY AND PuHysics 


Applies knowledge and skills in other classes and 
in daily life. 

Keeps in mind that work is not done for teach- 
ers or for grades. 

MATHEMATICS 

Applies mathematical ideas and skills to prob- 
lems in the school course and in the practical life 
of the child. 

ENGLISH 

Reads books of recognized quality independently. 

Uses time in class profitably. 

Uses correct punctuation. 


Many of the statements will remain in 
the same form on succeeding report sheets, 
while new points of emphasis will be in- 
cluded as these are developed during the 
year. In addition to the printed statements 
which are usually applicable to all pupils 
in a class, certain statements, applicable to 
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a particular pupil, are written on this sheet 
from month to month. 

After this new kind of report was intro. 
duced, the effort to individualize the state. 
ments was especially noticeable. Teachers 
began to think of pupils as individuals, 
each requiring and each offering different 
experiences. Thus, there developed in prac. 
tice what few teachers had previously 
seemed to hold even in theory: a growing 
concept of the child-centered school. 

The failure of teachers to accept or to be 
moved by current challenges to begin cur 
riculum revision may lie in the fact that 
these challenges consist largely of big gen- 
eralizations and are descriptive of whole 
situations totally new, into which the 
teacher can penetrate only so far as his own 
experiences permit. Perhaps it is as true 
for teachers as for pupils, that until ideas 
are actually experienced they remain mere 
words. 

What chance has the average busy, 
harassed teacher to experience the many 
implications of the new philosophy of edv- 
cation—a curriculum dominated by child 
interests, consisting of problems which the 
children have selected out of a recognition 
of their own abilities and needs? 

How can the pupil select goals for his 
own improvement in terms of social objec 
tives when many teachers apparently have 
no clear understanding of what these goals 
should be; when most parents have thought 
only of subject-matter mastery expressed in 
a letter or percentage grade? Any system of 
reporting progress which will be so bold as 
to express itself in terms of social purposes, 
habits, skills, and appreciation, with a view 
to the eventual elimination of all competi- 
tive grades; any system which will keep the 
parents’, pupils’, and teachers’ eyes fixed 
upon the major aims of education in a 
democracy should gradually unfold, for all 
concerned, meanings not possible before. 

A plan for reporting pupil progress in 
terms of the satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
attainment of the social objectives of educa 
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tion instead of letter or percentage grades 
exclusively, is sound in theory and is in the 
best interests of childhood. The numerical 
grade system tends to obscure the real value 
sought. Parents and pupils become satisfied 
with the symbols of achievement and often 
exhibit no concern about growth in the 
direction of desired ends. 

Investigations of teachers’ examination 
questions show that most of the objectives 
apparently emphasized in courses of study 
or used by teachers in theoretical discussions 
of value, are not touched upon at all in 
actual practice. The emphasis is clearly 
placed upon memory for details of subject 
matter. All else seems to have been for- 
gotten. 

Five years ago Supervising Principal Jo 
Hays of the State College Public Schools 
introduced a new form of report in the 
elementary grades. Letters explaining pupil 
progress and deficiency were written to 
parents as a substitute for numerical grades. 
Later, a check list of skills, habits, attitudes, 
and understandings which were to be em- 
phasized in the several subjects of the inter- 
mediate grades came into use. There was no 
difficulty in securing parental coéperation 
on these grade levels. 

The extension of the plan to the sec- 
ondary school was expected to be more 
dificult. Here subject-matter specialists had 
to be convinced that the plan was in con- 
sonance with the best educational princi- 
ples. There was little opposition, and the 
plan was adopted in teachers’ meeting with 
few dissenting votes. 

The plan was to be presented to parents 
in a special open-house session during 
American Education Week. Printed state- 
ments of the major purpose of the several 
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school subjects were prepared and were dis- 
cussed with parents. In preparation for the 
ordeal, teachers who were at first unable to 
state satisfactorily either the larger aims 
or the specific objectives of their several 
fields eagerly sought out recently published 
courses of study, reports of commissions, 
articles in educational journals, and text- 
books previously useful only in securing 
credits toward certificates or degrees. 

During a single week there seemed to be 
more fundamental thinking about purposes 
and procedure in education than had been 
done for many years. Presentation to 
parents was so convincing that only one 
compromise had to be made. That grew out 
of parents’ insistence that, for the present, 
the A, B, C, or a comparable marking sys- 
tem be available for meeting college en- 
trance requirements. 

It is quite possible that the Eight-Year 
Experiment sponsored by the Commission 
on the Relation of School and College of 
the Progressive Education Association will 
shortly have developed substitute record 
forms for college entrance which will be 
accepted in lieu of letter grades. 

We have no intention of suggesting that 
this small beginning represents a solution to 
our problem. There must be continuous re- 
evaluation of aims and purposes, accom- 
panied by continuous curriculum revision. 
Every procedure must be considered highly 
tentative, else the progress of today will be- 
come crystallized and will be a stumbling 
block tomorrow. When parents, pupils, and 
teachers are thinking in terms of the real 
goals of education, we will have removed 
one of the chief barriers to progress. If we 
have the necessary courage and persistence, 
we can move forward. 


Share Your Ideas 


The editors of THe CLEARING House are particularly anxious to 
receive from classroom teachers short articles of 100 to 600 words, 
on exceptional ideas or plans used successfully in their classes or 
their schools. 





Legal Meaning of 


By WILLIAM J. WALKER 


“CONDUCT 
UNBECOMING a TEACHER” 


Second of Two Instalments 


SCHOOL teachers’ contract “implies that 
Ate is competent to teach properly” and 
if he fails to do so, he breaches his contract. 

As to the applicable rule of law an Indi- 
ana court states that where a teacher in a 
public school, “although he has been em- 
ployed for a definite length of time, proves 
to be incompetent and unable to teach the 
branches of instruction he is employed to 
teach, either from a lack of learning or from 
an utter lack of capacity to impart learning 
to others,” he may be dismissed from such 
employment.? 

Failure to have the requisite qualifica- 
tions of temper and discretion of a good 
teacher constitutes incompetency justifying 
dismissal.* 

However, incompatability of tempera- 
ment as between one child and teacher, 
which is not shared by other pupils attend- 
ing the school, is not ground for dismissal 
of teacher.* 

And where a Quakeress, a school teacher, 


——— 


Eprror’s Note: This instalment con- 
cludes Mr. Walker’s article discussing the 
reasons recognized by different states and 
by local boards of education as justifying 
dismissal or reprimanding of teachers. In 
the face of this “wilderness,” this “hodge- 
podge” of attitudes, the author can only 
recommend that teachers use their common 
sense. Mr. Walker is an attorney in the firm 
of Walker, Thurston, and Garrahan, New 
York City. 


stated in answer to questions at hearing 
before the board of superintendents, that 
she would not uphold the country in resist. 
ing invasion, did not want to help the 
United States in carrying on the war, would 
not urge her pupils to support the war, to 
do Red Cross work, or to buy thrift stamps, 
and was opposed to war against Germany, 
a finding dismissing her on grounds of in- 
competency and inefficiency was proper. 

An interesting case is that in Arkansas 
where it was held that chewing tobacco 
and spitting the juice through the screen 
windows of the school did not constitute 
incompetency justifying removal of the 
teacher.® 

Nor is incompetency proved by mistakes 
in occasional instances." 

A New York court has said that a teacher 
charged with incompetency cannot “excul- 
pate herself by inculpating another, nor 
excuse the incompetency . . . by showing 
that it was caused by the alleged incompe- 
tency of her superior. The fact, if estab 
lished, would only have shown that both 
ought to have been removed, and not that 
she ought to be reinstated.”* 


1School District v. Maury, 53 Ark. 471; 14 S.W. 
669; City of Crawfordsville v. Hays, 42 (Ind.) 200. 

? Crawfordsville v. Hays, Supra. 

* Robinson v. District No. 4 School Directors, 96 
Ill. A. 604. 

* Matter of Sharp, 40 N.Y. St. Dept. Rep. 33. 

* McDowell v. N.Y. Bd. of Education, 172 N.Y. 
Supp. 590; 104 Misc. 564. 

* Ottinger v. Jackson County School Dist. No. 2% 
157 Ark. 82, 247 S.W. 789. 

* Holden v. Shrewsbury School Dist. No. 10, 38 Vt. 


529. 
* People v. Board of Education, 3 Hun. 177. 
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LEGAL MEANING OF “ConpuctT UNBECOMING A TEACHER” 


A Missouri decision is illustrative of 
strict, legalistic interpretation of language. 
The statute in that state provided that a 
teacher could only be discharged for “in- 
competency and immorality.” The court 
held that cruel treatment and profane and 
abusive language used towards pupils did 
not constitute either incompetency or im- 
morality and that the school board did not 
have the power to discharge the teacher for 
such conduct.® 

A contrary result was reached by a Michi- 
gan court which held that “a teacher is 
bound to treat his pupils in a humane man- 
ner and . . . when he fails to do so he is 
guilty of a breach of his contract.’’” 

In Kansas it has been held that lack of 
harmony and coéperation between school 
board and superintendent is not a valid 
ground for removal of a superintendent 
under a statute enumerating “incompe- 
tence, negligence or immorality” as grounds 
for discharge.** 

A contrary result was reached by a Mas- 
sachusetts court.’? 

Finally, failure to maintain discipline is 
ground for dismissal of a teacher although 
in other respects he is thoroughly compe- 
tent." 


NEGLECT OF DuTy 


Neglect of, or inattention to duty, is gen- 
erally held to be sufficient ground for dis- 
missal of schoo] teachers. 

Thus, where one teaching school in the 
fall and winter season is tardy from fifteen 
to thirty minutes two or three days of each 
week, and has the key to the school house 
so that the children cannot enter until he 
arrives, and the directors repeatedly ex- 
postulate with him for his tardiness, but 

* Arnold vy. School Dist., 70 Mo. 226. 

* Carver v. Battle Creek Tp. School Dist. No. 6, 
113 Mich. 524; 71 N.W. 859. 

® State v. Sinclair, 103 Kan. 480, 175 P. 41. 

*Toothaker v. Rockland School Committee, 256 
Mass. 584, 152 N.E. 743. 


* Eastman v. Rapids Dist. Tp., 21 lowa 590; Mat- 
ter of Deitz, 37 N.Y. St. Dept. Rep. 19. 
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without effect, they have a legal right to 
dismiss him." 

Likewise, where a school teacher leaves 
his place in the school, placing a substitute 
therein to teach, and fails to resume his 
place when requested by the principal hav- 
ing charge of the school, and when asked for 
an explanation by the directors gives none, 
except that he has furnished a competent 
substitute to teach in his place and will 
resume as soon as vacation is over, it is a 
good cause for his dismissal.** 

A New York court has held that con- 
tinued absence on the ground of illness may 
in some circumstances constitute “neglect 
of duty” justifying dismissal.’* 

In this case a young married woman, 
without having first obtained excuse for 
leave, in compliance with by-law of the 
board of education, absented herself for 
three months for the purpose of bearing a 
child. It was held that such conduct was 
neglect of duty justifying dismissal. 

The length of maternity leave of absence 
is discretionary with the board of educa- 
tion; and a rule requiring a leave of ab- 
sence of two years will not be disturbed in 
the absence of clear proof of unreasonable- 
ness.?* 

Leaves of absences granted to married 
teachers for maternity purposes do not cre- 
ate vacancies which can be filled by the ap- 
pointment of permanent teachers. They 
differ in no respect from absences due to 
other causes for which leaves of absences 
are granted. The teacher has not been dis- 
missed nor has she resigned her position; 
her tenure of position is protected by 
statute. She cannot be removed from her 
position except on charges and absence for 
purposes of maternity does not constitute 
cause for dismissal. Consequently, when a 
teacher returns from such leave of absence 


* School Dist. v. Birch, 93 Ill. A. 499. 

* School Directors v. Hudson, 88 Ill. 563. 

* People v. Board of Education, 212 N.Y. 463, 
106 N.E. 307. 

* Op. Education Dept. 37 N.Y. St. Dept. Rep. 684. 
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she is entitled to resume her position in the 
public schools."* 


IMPROPER OR UNPROFESSIONAL CONDUCT 


As to precisely what constitutes improper 
or unprofessional conduct, the authorities 
are not entirely harmonious. 

A. In General. For example, in a Cali- 
fornia case it was held that teachers’ ad- 
vocacy before public school pupils of the 
election of a particular candidate for public 
office was “unprofessional conduct” war- 
ranting suspension;'® however, in an Ore- 
gon case it was held that teachers may not 
be legally dismissed for soliciting votes for 
school elections.” 

In New York it was held that three 
teachers were guilty of “conduct unbecom- 
ing a teacher” in taking unpatriotic posi- 
tions in the classroom in regard to the gen- 
eral government of the United States and 
in regard to the carrying on of the war with 
Germany and in showing a strong bias in 
favor of Germany.” 

Likewise, continued interruption of a 
meeting of the board of education by loud, 
boisterous and contumacious conduct neces- 
sitating his ejection by the police is sufh- 
cent cause for the removal of a teacher.”* 

Use of excessive force in punishing pu- 
pils is improper and unprofessional conduct 
justifying removal of a teacher.”* 

B. Insubordination. Refusal to comply 
with directions of trustee acting within his 
authority is insubordination and justifies 
dismissal of a teacher.” 

Consequently, it has been held that re- 
fusal to conform to rules established by a 
trustee regulating recess hour, use of rooms 


* Matter of Ross, 40 N.Y. St. Dept. Rep. 157. 

® Goldsmith v. Sacramento City High School Dist. 
Bd. of Ed. 66 Cal. A. 157, 225 Pac. 783. 

* Stoddard vy. District School Board, 12 P. (2nd) 


309. 
** Matter of Mufson, et al, 18 St. Dept. Rept. 395. 
” Op. Education Dept. 52 N.Y. St. Dept. Rep. 270. 
* Matter of Rolfe, 35 N.Y. State Dept. Rep. 309. 
* Op. Education Dept., 52 N.Y. State Dept. Rep. 
47- 
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in school, etc., is sufficient cause for the 
dismissal of a teacher.*® 

An Indiana court held that a school 
board’s rule that a woman teacher’s mar. 
riage automatically terminated her services 
as teacher was unreasonable, so that dis. 
obedience thereof was not “insubordina. 
tion” justifying cancellation of the woman 
teacher’s contract.¢ 

Likewise, a teacher’s refusal to comply 
with a rule requiring retirement at the age 
of seventy is not insubordination and is not 
ground for cancelling the teacher’s indef. 
nite tenure contract, as the rule is unreas. 
onable.?* 

Nor is refusal to comply with unreason- 
able or dangerous assignments ground for 
removal of a teacher.”* 

The following have been held to con. 
stitute insubordination justifying dismissal 
of teacher: 


(a) Where teacher after due notice refuses to obey 
a rule prohibiting the preaching of the Bible in 
school, and other religious exercises, and continues 
such exercises.” 

(b) The refusal of a teacher to comply with a 
regulation requiring teachers to be vaccinated.” 

(c) Teaching disloyalty to the government, disbe- 
lief in God and failure to fly the national flag, in 
violation of rules.” 

(d) Teacher's refusal to receive back a pupil 
whom he has suspended, after his action has been 
overruled by the school directors. 


“OTHER Goop AND JUsT CAUSES” 


Under this, and similar, catch-all pro 
visions to be found in some of the statutes, 
the most interesting decisions relate to the 


* Matter of Stearns, 39 N.Y. State Dept. Rep. 48. 

* Kostanzer v. State ex rel. Ramsay, 186 N.E. 33. 

* School City of Evansville v. Culver, 182 NE. 
(Ind.) 270. 

* Dutart v. Woodward, 99 Cal. A. 736, 279 P. 493. 

® New Antioch Bd. of Education v. Pulse, 10 Oh. 
S & CP 17, 7 Oh. NP 58. 

* Tyndall v. Philadelphia High School, 19 Pa 
Super. 232. (aff. 10 Pa. Dist. 665, 25 Pa. Co. 647). 

Foreman v. Columbia County School Dist. No. 

25, 81 Or. 587. 

= Parker v. Jefferson County, 159 P. 1155, 159 P. 
1168, School Dist. No. 38, 5 Lea. (Tenn.) 525. 
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question of whether or not a woman teacher 
on tenure or under contract is disqualified 
if she subsequently marries. 

The decisions are most inharmonious and 
space does not permit full discussion of 
them. A Massachusetts court has held that 
marriage constitutes “just cause” for dis- 
missal of a woman teacher.** A Minnesota 
court has reached a similar result.** How- 
ever, the courts of New York, New Jersey, 
Vermont, Indiana, Maryland, Oregon and 
others, have held that marriage of a woman 
teacher, in and of itself, is not “just cause” 
for invalidation of her contract.*5 Said the 
Indiana court, by Mr. Justice Martin: 


“Marriage, in itself, . . . does not constitute a 
good and just cause for the discharge of a teacher. 


® Rinaldo v. Dreyer, 1 N.E. (2nd) 37. 

*Backie v. Cromwell Consol. School Dist., 242 
NW. 389. 

* People v. Maxwell, 177 N.Y. 494, 69 N.E. 1092; 
In re Board of Education of Manlius, 49 N.Y. St. 
Dept. Rep. 372; School City of Elwood v. State, etc., 
io N.E. 471; Op. of Maryland State Bd. of Educa- 
tion, reported in Educational Law and Administra- 
tion quarterly for July, 1932, p. 43; School District of 
Wildwood v. State Board, etc. (N.J.) 185 Atl. (2nd) 
664. 


Marriage as an institution involves no element of 
wrong, but, on the contrary, is protected, encour- 
aged, and fostered by a sound public policy. The 
arbitrary determination by the school board that the 
marriage of women teachers . . . was ‘good and just 
cause’ for their removal is, as a matter of law, de- 
clared to be erroneous and invalid.’™ 


CONCLUSION 


And precisely what does this veritable 
hodge-podge of adjudicated cases mean to 
the lay reader? As lawyer to layman, I can 
do no better than to cite the language of a 
very learned court which said: “There is 
such a great divergency of opinion in ju- 
dicial thought on this subject that after 
reading it all, we find ourselves groping in 
a wilderness of confusing precedents.” The 
court then concluded: “In considering 
precedents it is usually safest to keep an 
eye on the rules of common sense.”** 

As in the law, so, also, in one’s profes- 
sional and private life—keep an eye on the 
rules of common sense! 


* Richards v. School District (Ore.) 153 Pac. 482. 
* State v. Robinson, 253 Mo. 271, 161 S.W. 1169. 


Lists for International Correspondence 


To those teachers who are interested in having their pupils be- 
gin interesting personal correspondence with pupils their own 
age in countries all over the world, the International Friendship 
League offers its services. The League has on hand names, ages 
and addresses of boys and girls in sixty-four different countries 
and territories. All the names have been certified by the Minis- 
tries of Education of the various countries. 

Inquiries may be addressed to Miss Edna MacDonough, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, International Friendship League, 41 Mt. Ver- 
non Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 
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Four Teachers Discuss Their Activities in a 


UNIT ON TRADE 


By EVA SEAWRIGHT, GRACE SEASE, 
MARY SPARKS, and DOROTHY WRIGHT 


EVISION of the curriculum at Wardlaw 

Junior High School, in an effort to 
break down subject-matter barriers, has led 
to considerable experimentation, both from 
the standpoint of course content and from 
the standpoint of teacher assignment in the 
schedule, in order to make possible certain 
curriculum innovations. 

Revision of the curriculum was begun 
because of our conviction that departmen- 
talization in the traditional junior high 
school carries with it certain barriers to pu- 
pil growth. Among these barriers is com- 
partmentalization of bodies of knowledge 
which possess inherent relationships. The 
result is independent treatment of subject- 
matter content. Such a system frequently 
ignores useful relationships and tends to 
make of teachers specialists on levels where 
specialization is undesirable. 

Our school is departmentalized except to 
the extent that recent experimentation has 
taken another direction. With some of our 


HE 


Epiror’s Note: Four major departments 
of the Wardlaw Junior High School, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, engaged in the ac- 
tivities of this unit on trade. Other de- 
partments also codperated. The four teach- 
ers who collaborated on this article are in 
the following departments, in the order of 
their names above: social studies, mathe- 
matics, English, and science. D. Leon Mc- 
Cormac, principal of the school, who sub- 
mitted the article to us, reports that this 
unit is one of a variety of curriculum ex- 
periments that have been carried on for the 
past few years. 


classes we have attempted to retain depart- 
mentalization, and at the same time to co- 
érdinate the work of the several teachers 
involved in such a way as to provide in- 
tegrated experiences for pupils. 

We shall attempt to show briefly how one 
unit was developed in our school, empha- 
sizing contributions from the following de. 
partments: general science, mathematics, 
English, and social studies. 

Using “Coéperative Living” as the theme 
for the eighth grade, a unit on “Trade and 
Its Relation to Government” was developed. 
The selection was based on the fact that 
trade is one of the chief contributors to co- 
6perative living. It is a subject of vital con- 
cern to pupils. It is fundamental to human 
society, since many of our social institu- 
tions are an outgrowth of exchange. Many 
of the problems which face the world today 
are connected with exchange, and many 
functions of government relate to activities 
connected with exchange. 

The unit was introduced in the social- 
studies class. Careful preparation had been 
made by the teacher in order to stimulate 
interest and to arouse enthusiasm. Pictures 
of trade scenes in various countries were 
placed on the bulletin board, money of 
foreign nations was displayed, and a story 
dealing with trade was told to the class. 

Questions were asked by pupils, and 
some wished to know if we were going to 
study about trade. Others suggested that if 
we were, we make a collection of pictures 
illustrating the steps by which trade devel- 
oped, and that we dramatize scenes among 
early traders and among traders today. 
Others mentioned trades they had witnessed 
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in the City Market, and suggested making 
a visit to the market in order to see how 
trade was conducted there. Since this pro- 
vided for a study of government supervision 
of trade, it was arranged that a committee 
should go and bring back information de- 
sired by the class. 

With these leads the following major ac- 
tivities developed rapidly, each one leading 
jnto the next: 

Activity I. Studying the need of govern- 
ment control as trade grew more compli- 
cated. 

Beginning with a discussion of laws 
governing trade in our own City Market, 
and interviewing members of the City 
Council to find ordinances regulating trade 
there, we traced trade from the earliest pe- 
riod down to the present, including the 
rade of Phoenicia, Egypt, Babylonia, 
Greece, Rome, the countries of the Middle 
Ages, and the American colonies. 

Activity II. Studying to find the relation 
of production and consumption to trade. 

This activity provided for a study of the 
United States Bureau of Standards; Con- 
sumers’ Research; the use of money as a 
medium of exchange; our present financial 
ystem—National, State, Federal Reserve 
ad Farm Loan Banks. 

Activity III. Finding the relation of trans- 
portation and communication to trade. 

This included the making of time lines 
toshow when each of the modern means of 
tansportation and communication came 
into existence, and discussion of methods 
ued by the government to aid in the de- 
velopment of each. The lives of inventors 
were studied, as well as the effect of their 
inventions upon trade. 

Activity IV. Finding how the United 
States developed into one of the leading 
commercial nations of the world. 

This led to a study of the physical fea- 
tures and the climate of the United States; 
the natural resources of our country; prod- 
ucts which the United States lacks and must 
import; the development of international 


trade; laws passed by the United States gov- 
ernment for regulating trade—the tariff, etc. 

Activity V. Finding the effect of war upon 
trade. 

This activity provided for a study of the 
effects on trade of the important wars of 
history. It included a study of methods be- 
ing used by governments today in an effort 
to prevent future wars. 

Activity VI. Determining the need of gov- 
ernment control of advertising. 

This consisted primarily of a study of the 
Copeland Bill as an effort on the part of the 
government to protect the consumer, by pre- 
venting false advertising. 

Activity VII. Finding how the struggle 
between capital and labor has affected trade. 

This included a study of the development 
of corporations, trusts, and labor unions. 
Causes for conflicts between capital and la- 
bor, and peaceful means for settlement of 
these conflicts, were studied. 

Activity VIII. Finding what has been 
done by the governments of the various na- 
tions to promote international trade. 

This provided for a review of the other 
major activities, and emphasized the grow- 
ing need of international coéperation as 
world problems arise. 

Interest in several of the major activities 
was certainly increased as a result of cur- 
rent-events discussions. The war in Spain 
had its effect on the selection of Activity V. 
The strike among shippers on the Pacific 
coast and of the employees of General Mo- 
tors also aided primarily in the selection of 
Activity VII. 

Activities from a scientific standpoint, 
which developed in connection with the 
unit and which followed closely the social- 
studies leads, were: 

Activity I. Finding how we depend upon 
trade for an adequate food supply. 

This activity brought out the contrast be- 
tween the food supply of early man and of 
man today. It included a study of the classes 
of foods and their relation to the human 
body; the use of preservatives; and the 
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preservation of foods for long-distance ship- 
ping and long-period storage. 

Activity II. Finding how weather often 
determines production, consumption, and 
distribution of goods. 

This consisted of a study of the causes of 
winds; conditions that determine the tem- 
perature of the air; the relation between 
temperature and humidity; the cause of 
precipitation; how weather forecasts are 
made; and the type of food, shelter, and 
clothing characteristic of the tropical, tem- 
perate, and frigid climates. 

Activity III. Finding how soil is a trade- 
determining factor, particularly in connec- 
tion with our food supply. 

This provided for a study of the chemical 
content of soil; the use and types of fer- 
tilizer; the types of soil where irrigation, 
drainage, or dry farming would be neces- 
sary. 

Activity IV. Studying building materials 
and clothing, with relation to their use, 
value, and cost. 

This necessitated a study of the physical 
and chemical properties of each. 

The language arts activities naturally 
grew out of the activities of other depart- 
ments. The pupils learned: 1. to interview; 
2. to plan by outlining; 3. to write from 
plan; 4. to speak effectively, especially in 
making a report to the class; 5. to use the 
dictionary and other reference books; 6. to 
write business letters; 7. to introduce speak- 
ers; 8. to read for information. 

During the course of the unit, several pro- 
grams growing out of it were presented. On 
these occasions pupils taking part were pre- 
pared in advance by the language-arts teach- 
er, who trained them for such social situa- 
tions as: meeting guest speakers; making 
introductions; acting as conversationalists; 
presenting speakers to an audience; present- 
ing programs; and writing letters of thanks 
to guest speakers. Articles for the school pa- 
per about such programs were prepared by 
the pupils. 

The work done during the mathematics 
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period grew out of demands made by the 
class as needs were felt in the development 
of the unit. 

In drawing maps pupils learned to draw 
to a scale. In reducing or enlarging maps 
they were dealing with similar figures, and 
sometimes needed to know how to find the 
missing number in a proportion. 

Pupils also learned how to solve simple 
equations. They learned that to produce 
and consume goods, money was necessary. 
They made a collection of the monetary 
units of the twenty countries with which 
the United States trades the most. From 
these they determined money values in ex- 
change. In tracing the growth of the United 
States into one of the leading commercial 
nations of the world, they learned that our 
government provides a protective tariff sys. 
tem. Practice was given in finding the duty 
on manufactured goods. Insurance on im- 
ported and exported goods led to the study 
of this subject. 

Practice was given in changing reading 
by use of formulas—parcel-post formulas, 
average formulas, cost formulas, etc. A brief 
study of the metric system, round number, 
bills, invoices, and trade acceptances was 
made. 

Since music, fine arts, and practical ars 
have been included frequently in discw 
sions of curriculum innovation, we have not 
emphasized contributions from these de 
partments. During the course of the unit, 
however, the art teacher assisted a group of 
boys in making a frieze showing the differ- 
ent types of ships that have been used in 
world trade. The girls worked out a series of 
pictures showing the costumes of workers 
around the world. 

Flags representative of the leading com- 
mercial nations were studied. A mural de 
picting scenes encountered by Byrd in 
Antarctica, as he studied weather conditions 
there, was made. In the preparation of the 
“Language Arts in Trade” books, many at- 
tractive and effective advertisements and 
trade marks were made under the super 
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yision of the art teacher. The physical edu- 
cation department taught folk dances of 
different nations, while the music depart- 
ment was interested in folk songs. 

By giving objective tests at the close of 
the unit and by observation during its de- 
velopment, it was gratifying to note that 
the pupils had acquired the ability to work 
together codperatively. They had developed 
a sense of individual and group responsi- 
bility for planning and carrying out certain 
phases of work in connection with the unit. 
They had learned to apply related knowl- 
edge gained in other fields and in other 


units to the development of the one at hand. 
They had developed the right attitude 
toward, and an appreciation of, the impor- 
tance of trade in their everyday life. They 
had become conscious of the increasing in- 
terdependence of nations through our mod- 
ern trade. They had become aware of the 
vital problems that face the world today in 
connection with exchange. They had shown 
growth in their knowledge and understand- 
ing of the importance of coéperation among 
countries related by trade. They had ac- 
quired an appreciation of the necessity for 
governmental supervision of trade. 


Monthly Propaganda Analysis for Schools 


A monthly letter service dealing with cur- 
rent propagandas, which will be of special 
interest to school administrators and social- 
studies teachers, is announced by the Insti- 
tute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc., of New 
York City. 

The Institute is a non-profit corporation 
organized for scientific research in methods 
used by propagandists in influencing public 
opinion. It will conduct a continuous survey 
and analysis of propagandas, and will seek 
to show how to recognize propaganda and 
appraise it. The monthly letter will be cir- 
culated privately at an annual subscription 
price of $2. 

The Board of Directors and the Advisory 
Board are composed largely of prominent 
educators. Clyde R. Miller, propaganda au- 
thority of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is managing director. 

The Institute states: “Approximately 
16,000,000 young people now between the 
ages of 14 and go will become voters during 
the next seven years. As such they will de- 


cide issues affecting every aspect of demo- 
cratic freedom—political, economic, social, 
and religious. They cannot wait until they 
are 21 to learn how to decide issues unemo- 
tionally, critically, thoughtfully. They must 
be learning now how to avoid decisions an- 
tagonistic to democracy.” 

Study units on how to detect and analyze 
propaganda will be used this year in Horace 
Mann and Lincoln Schools of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; in the public 
schools of Bronxville, and Gloversville, 
N.Y.; in Rock Island, Ill., and Newton, 
Mass.; in the State Teachers College at Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; and in the University High 
School, Northwestern University. These 
units will be available for schools receiving 
the monthly letter, Propaganda Analysis. 

The first letter of the Institute is now 
available. Subscriptions and requests for 
sample copies of the first two letters may 
be addressed to the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis at 132 Morningside Drive, New 
York City. 





CITIZENS of 


WESTCOVE 


Oak Lane Eighth Graders Live in a 
Planned “City” and Run Its Affairs 


By SYLVIA 


H CERTAINLY, as a prospective teacher 

I visited the Oak Lane Country Day 

School eighth grade as a professional ex- 

perience. Before I went, I planned the re- 

port I would write. It would be so formal, 
so learned! 

I might analyze the curriculum in the 
light of its psychological implications. I 
might discover what is accomplished in each 
subject throughout the year. Perhaps I 
might venture a discussion of the relative 
values of the “Westcove” curriculum and 
the eighth-grade curriculum in one of our 
city junior high schools. 

“What is the teacher’s place in the West- 
cove program?” Can you imagine how fine 
that report would have been?—How greatly 
it might have added to my professional 
status! 

Somehow the visit to ““Westcove” was too 
inspiring to produce a work so prosaic, so 
monumental, as the one I have described. 
If I could recapture the mood of that after- 


— 


Eprror’s Note: The eighth-grade children 
of the Oak Lane Country Day School of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, live during most of their school day in 
a “city” of their own planning. They trans- 
act its municipal business, edit its news- 
paper, etc. This report was written by an 
education student who visited “Westcove” 
with a group of students of Merrill E. Bush, 
instructor in education of Temple Univer- 
sity and adviser on the Unified Curriculum 
of the Oak Lane Country Day School. 


GLASNER 


noon town meeting, it might be, fun—pos 
sibly even significant: 


“Will there be a street like Spruce Stree 
for the doctors?” Ann asked. 

“If the stores are all going to be in one 
place it will be too far for the people t 
walk—with packages!” George had evidently 
had experience as a package bearer. 

The discussion sounded like a confer. 
ence of some very important city planning 
commission. It was. “Westcove” is on the 
map! The Oak Lane eighth graders hav 
made themselves a city. They studied topog 
raphy before they decided to locate it thirty 
miles from Detroit. They have studied many 
things since, as they continue to breathe life 
into their community. 

The Thursday afternoon we visited them 
the Westcove citizens (the twenty eighth 
graders officially represent the population od 
30,000) were holding a town meeting. 

The topic of the day was zoning. And the 
zoning committee, which had met previous 
ly in private council, had the privilege of 
reporting first. Sol went to a chart the com 
mittee had drawn to scale and pointed out 
where they had decided to place the res- 
dential sections, the main traffic highway, 
the beautiful boulevard, the factory section, 
and the vastly important recreational park 
(four of them—one in each corner of the 
city!). He assured the group, “That's how 
we figured. Of course, if there’s anything 
you don’t like, we'll be glad to change it” 

Though several of the inhabitants wert 
eager to discuss the arrangements, they 
waived their privileges until the other com 
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mittee members had added further details. 
Then the discussion started! 

“It might be a good idea to have several 
shopping centers.” 

“We could allow groceries and things 
even on the streets where there are houses.” 

“where I live... .” 

“We ought to have a medical arts build- 
ing.” 

“That's the way we do it in Germantown 
and everybody likes it.” 

“I asked the man about it... .” 

Mr. Rubicam guided the discussion, call- 
ing on everybody in the circle who wished 
to speak, trying to concern them with the 
general phases of city zoning before they 
became involved in a web of specific detail. 

A few of the citizens were sadly perturbed 
about the possibility of having butcher 
shops in their amusement parks. A simple 
discussion of supply and demand clarified 
the problem. Surely the butchers would not 
wish to locate their stores in a vicinity where 
people were more interested in popcorn 
than in lamb chops. 

The next time around the circle Mr. 
Rubicam called on those who had not 
spoken before. One of the boys who had 
served on the committee explained, “I do 
all my talking in committee.” 

Someone else said, “My only concern is 
that there should be a nice quiet place for 
the hospital.”” We had noticed the diagram 
of a hospital hung on the wall beside dia- 
grams of a theater and an athletic field. We 
gathered that the speaker had been active 
in planning the hospital. 

Mr. Rubicam did not have to stop the 
discussion, for as it dwindled, Mickey stated 
ina precise, assured manner, “I think that 
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Anti-Alcohol Instructional Materials 
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we have talked about this enough now. I 
move that we accept the plan of the com- 
mittee.” There was no dissenting voice and 
the meeting ended with an expression of 
thanks to the zoning committee for its fine 
work. 

Probably the meeting will be reported in 
the next issue of the Westcove Courier, the 
official organ of Westcove, and part of the 
English curriculum as well. Some students 
went out of the room with their portable 
typewriters to type copy. Shirley explained 
the newspaper work to the visitors. Staff 
positions were not permanent, but changed 
from issue to issue so that each student had 
a variety of newspaper experiences. 

We glanced through some old copies. One 
of them contained editorials on such a con- 
troversial issue as the power of the Westcove 
mayor. “The Mayor—Dictator or Public 
Servant?” Evidently the class had learned a 
practical lesson in democracy. 

His Honor, Mayor Bill, was at that mo- 
ment leaving the room with a borrowed 
typewriter to answer a message from some 
other mayor in some other student town. 
“He typed his; I must type mine,” Bill said. 
“Watch your spelling, Billy,” one of the 
citizens called after him. Such familiarity 
led us to conclude that the mayor is a man 
of the people. 

Alfred explained how he got his idea for 
the factory section of Westcove. “I saw some 
pictures in Fortune magazine—all modern 
factories. Mine aren’t going to have black 
smokestacks or anything.” 

One of the Westcove citizens said he'd 
hate to leave his city at the end of the year. 
We don’t blame him. Golly! We hated to 
leave at the end of the day. 





Forty-six states and the District of Columbia require by law or 
regulation that the schools teach the nature and effects of alcohol. 
Teachers looking for instructional materials on this subject may 
communicate with Allied Youth, Inc., National Education As- 


sociation Building, Washington, D.C. 








— EDITORIAL“ 
The New Scholarship 


1GH marks have been considered the 
H sine quo non of an education. They 
are synonymous with high scholarship. High 
schools, institutions of higher learning, and 
the public in general have in many cases 
been ready to reward pupils who have a 
high ranking in their class. 

For want of a better criterion many col- 
leges have selected and are selecting their 
students on the basis of marks made in 
secondary schools. 

Will scholarship suffer in the new school 
with its core curriculum or integrating pro- 
gram? Many traditionalists are claiming 
that with the fusion of subject matter pupils 
will not have an opportunity to obtain an 
understanding in any one field and con- 
sequently education will result in a “hodge- 
podge.” What is this thing called scholar- 
ship? It may well have two interpretations 
—the old and the new. 

Under the old it represented facts, prin- 
ciples and ideas gained from a book largely 
for the purpose of being handed back to 
some teacher through oral recitation, writ- 
ten reports or examination. This scholar- 
ship was largely a matter of static knowing, 
the knowing becoming less and less after 
the subject concerned was finished. With 
this conception in mind, what about my 
scholarship, your scholarship? 

Suppose we took an examination in chem- 
istry, algebra, botany or history. We would 
not fare very well. In fact investigations 
show that if a pupil is given an equivalent 
examination one year to eighteen months 
after he has finished a course, anywhere 
from twenty to sixty per cent of the ma- 
terial of the course is forgotten. So this is 
what happens to the old scholarship. 

If the new school is weak in this kind of 
achievement, more power to it! A new 


school year, new faces, new opportunitig 
and a new scholarship in the offing. To 
done with education as _teacher-imposei 
lesson learning, something to be finished 
marked and certified, is to open up vista 
to the promised land. 

Education as a way of behaving rathe 
than a way of remembering ushers in th 
new scholarship. That new facts, pring 
ples and ideas may cause a pupil to rea 
differently toward his life problems is th 
essence of the new point of view. Out ¢ 
education as a dynamic, continuing growth 
comes a functioning, ever growing know 
edge that defies evaluation by our presen 
standardized tests. The real test of the know 
ing will be its effect on the doing. 

Chemistry then becomes a way of livin 
because throughout the integrating program 
its facts and principles are applied towarl 
the solution of life problems. The chen 
istry of exercise, of digestion, of person 
care is a live, functional chemistry repr 
senting a knowing that has spilled over in 
a way of behaving. The same may be sail 
for the other areas of subject matter, sud 
as history, economics, civics, biology, Eng 
lish, etc. 

From this conception of the educatir 
process comes a real learning representing 
a true scholarship which has in it the po 
tential qualities of life itself—namely, © 
grow. E. R. G. 


The Student Forum on the 
Paris Pact 


These are disheartening days for reasot 
able men. But the alternative of unreas 
is too futile and destructive for intelliges! 
persons to accept. There is no way out for 
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EDITORIAL 


American educators except to support the 
instruments that base their methods and 
justification on reason. 

Fascists and Communists distrust the 

wer of ordinary persons to act calmly 
and dispassionately on any question that 
involves their emotions—their loyalties, 
their indignations, their self-interests. De- 
mocracy admits the great difficulty people 
have in acting objectively; it does not deny 
a degree of justification for the fascist and 
communist points-of-view and beliefs. But 
it does assert the potential dignity of the 
individual; it does postulate the possibility 
of developing an intelligent reflecting citi- 
zenship. 

In every educational institution that is 
devoted to the success of the great adven- 
ture of democracy, there should be provided 
actual practice by its members in informing 
themselves about the great social problems 
that endanger the common welfare and in 
discussing these problems with a view to 
finding rational solutions for them. 

It is not to teach the “one right way” that 
schools and churches and women’s clubs 
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and the other civic institutions exist in a 
democracy. It is to arouse youths and adults 
to a sense of their own responsibilities for 
having informed opinions, for understand- 
ing of and tolerance toward the viewpoints 
of others who disagree with them, and to 
evaluate their own beliefs and advocacies 
in the light of all the facts and all of the 
reasoning that are attainable. 

Schoolmen, ministers, and all civic lead- 
ers should, therefore, welcome the Annual 
Prospectuses for the Study of the Paris Pact, 
issued by the Student Forum. Many of them 
have already actually coéperated with the 
energetic Director, Arthur C. Watkins, 532 
Seventeenth Street, Washington, D.C., in 
promoting earnest and honest study and 
discussion of problems involved in interna- 
tional relations. 

All who have not done so are urged to 
consider seriously whether their institution 
can possibly function adequately unless they 
do provide for such an all-important ac- 
tivity as that promoted by the Student 
Forum. 

P. W. L. C. 


National Book Week Is November 14-20 


“Reading—the Magic Highway to Adventure” is to be the 
theme of exhibits and programs during the 1937 Book Week, 
which will be nationally observed from November 14th to goth. 

Many phases of classroom work may be linked with plans for 
Book Week. Reports of class projects and assembly programs 
successfully worked out in the schools in former observances of 
the Week are given in the new Book Week Builetin, along with 
suggestions for 1937 events interpreting the “magic highway” 
theme. A poster in color is ready for distribution. Requests for the 
poster and bulletin should be forwarded to Book Week Head- 
quarters, National Association of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Ave., 
New York, accompanied by a twenty-five cent service fee. 





2 SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —< 


Marriage Prohibition Illegal 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Pu.D., J.D. 


A board of education passed a by-law that no 
married woman could be nominated or elected to 
any position in the city and that any woman who 
married while teaching should automatically termi- 
nate her contract. A teacher, who had been married 
for twenty-four years and teaching somewhat longer, 
brought an action to test the validity of such a by- 
law. 

The statute provided that boards of education 
should select and hire suitable, competent teachers, 
having the proper qualifications. The legal reason- 
ing of the court in New Hampshire is replete with 
good Yankee common sense and sound legal philos- 
ophy. 

The court held that the constitution of the 
state recognized the subject of education as one of 
paramount public importance to be cherished, reg- 
ulated, and controlled by the state. The legislature 
is to judge whether their acts are for the benefit and 
welfare of the state. The legislature gave boards of 
education no power to make by-laws regarding the 
marriage of teachers. 

The duty imposed upon the board was to see 
that teachers were properly qualified, and upon the 
state to test their professional and scholastic abilities. 
Certificates to teach are granted to teachers who 
have the proper character, qualifications, education 
and experience required by the state superintendent 
of schools. 

Boards of education are without authority to 
pass a by-law making married women ineligible as 
teachers. Such a by-law would be invalid because 
the qualifications of teachers must be determined 
by the statute and approved by the state board of 
education. 

In this case the fitness of all of the married women 
employed was readily admitted. 

This case seems to indicate that boards of edu- 
cation may determine other qualifications of teach- 
ers than those provided for by the state, but 
qualifications contrary to public policy are illegal. 

Whether a rule making a woman teacher’s mar- 
riage a disqualification or an automatic cause of 
dismissal can be considered a reasonable service in 
the cause of education is productive of disagreement 
in the courts of other jurisdictions. Any ordinance 
or by-law of the board of education other than 
those passed by virtue of an express grant of power 


must be reasonable and not oppressive and not i 
contravention of a common right. A rule of th 
board must not affect any private, guarantee 
rights. Coleman et al. v. School District of Rocheste 
et al., New Hampshire, 183 A. 586, Feb. 4, 1936, 


Contracts in Restraint of 
Marriage Illegal 


A teacher obtained a contract to teach in th 
public schools while she was single. Thereafter, be 
fore school commenced, she was married. The boar 
of education had a rule debarring married woma 
teachers from the schools. They, therefore, informe 
the teacher before school opened that the contrad 
had been declared null and void by the board, and, 
accordingly, dismissed her. The teacher brought 
action to recover her salary. 

The court held that, although a school board ma 
employ only single women teachers and refuse to 
elect a woman teacher because the woman is ma 
ried or refuse to elect a man teacher because hei 
not married, it has, however, no power to place: 
restriction against marriage in a teacher's contrat 
and a clause so restricting marriage is void. 

The court further held that since a school teacher 
is employed as of the date of her election to: 
position and not of the date of the signing of th 
contract, her marriage subsequent to the time d 
her election would not invalidate the contra 
Whether she was married or not at the time d 
signing the contract was immaterial. “To plac 
restrictions against marriage in a teacher's contra 
is not permissible and a clause so restricting is void" 

The board alleged that the teacher had om 
mitted a fraud by signing the contract because st 
was married at the time. The court answered thi 
by saying, “to invoke fraud it must be concemig 
something that was within the right and provine 
of the school board to impose and embrace in tht 
contract in issue.” 

The school board could not, by its contract, & 
large its authority or power to make rules contra] 
to public policy. A teacher’s contract restricting th 
right to marry is arbitrary, unreasonable and void 
and outside the power conferred upon the board bj 
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the law. This is a sound legal principle, since a 
board of school control cannot make rules and reg- 
ulations of any kind contrary to public policy and 
the law. Taggart v. School District No. 52, Carroll 
County, Mo., 88 S.W. (2d) 447 (Dec. 2, 1935). 


Technical Compliance to 
Obtain Tenure 


A woman teacher who had taught successfully 
for eight years resigned her position when she mar- 
ried. The board of education had a by-law which 
required all women teachers who married to dis- 
continue in the school system regardless as to whe- 
ther the teacher had been successful or not or 
whether she was an outstanding, efficient teacher. 
The teacher after marriage was employed as a sub- 
stitute teacher until 1930; at that time she was ap- 
pointed as a temporary teacher at a regular salary 
and served in this capacity until 1934, or long 
enough to acquire tenure under the New York Edu- 
ation Law. 

The by-law of the board of education prohibiting 
marriage was invalid because the by-law discrimi- 
nated against marriage. 

The resignation, of course, caused the teacher to 
lose all rights of tenure acquired under the tenure 
law, because it was her duty to test the validity of 
the law before resigning. The reappointment as a 
substitute teacher serving from time to time also 
gave her no new tenure status, but the period of 
about four years in which she served in a regular 
position as temporary teacher did provide a suffi- 
cent length of service on which to regain the tenure 
status. 

Teachers serving in regular positions are entitled 
to be considered as regular teachers and may not be 
deprived of their tenure and salary rights by the 
mere subterfuge of calling them “temporary teach- 
es.” Because the board did not comply with the 
statute and appoint her from the list of teachers 
pursuant to the provisions of the statute she was 
ade facto and not a de jure teacher. The commis- 
sioner, however, permitted the board of education 
to set up its failure to comply with the statute and 
its subterfuge as a defense to the action of the 
teacher to secure privileges to which she would have 
been entitled had she been appointed legally. 

In other words, the board “without clean hands” 
were able to come into court against the usual rule 
of law and enter a defense where the other party 
lad complied with all the provisions of the tenure 
at. Should not a board of education, like other 
individuals, or corporations, be stopped from in- 
terposing an illegal defense to the injury of an 
honest teacher who has lived up to her duty in com- 
plying with the terms of the law? 
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When the teacher had been appointed to serve 
for the fourth year does that not imply that her 
services were satisfactory, or she would not have 
been retained? Have not the provisions of the stat- 
ute been provided for by implication? Have not 
the spirit and interest of the Education Law in ref- 
erence to tenure been complied with, namely, to 
establish the worth of a teacher serving a proba- 
tionary period? 

The decision of the commissioner cannot be ap- 
pealed in New York State; this is the only state in 
the union which denies its teachers, boards of edu- 
cation, and citizens, the right of the courts for the 
purpose of determining the correctness of the com- 
missioner’s decisions. The commissioner, although 
not trained in law or well versed by a background 
of judicial experience, has equal powers in many 
respects to the Appellate Division and the New York 
Court of Appeal. 

Again, as in past years, a bill has been introduced 
in the legislature to permit appeals from the com- 
missioner’s decisions on matters of law and review of 
fact if there is not substantial evidence to sustain 
the findings of the Commissioner. How the higher 
courts of New York State would look upon the 
right of boards of education to disobey the Edu- 
cation Law and destroy the rights of teachers and 
thereby take advantage of their own wrong doing 
is one of real interest to the people of New York 
State. Katherine Rose Frank vs. Board of Education 
of Buffalo. 53 N.Y. St. Dept. Report 122, Dec. 11, 
1935- 


Dismissal Proceedings Must Be 
According to Statutes 


When the proceedings of a board of education 
are irregular in respect to a hearing on charges 
before the board to remove a principal of a public 
school who has acquired the rights of tenure, an 
appeal from a dismissal of a teacher by the board 
will be sustained and the board of education ordered 
to reinstate the teacher. 

A hearing was held before a committee of less 
than a majority of the board and evidence was 
inserted into the record previously given at an 
informal investigation where the accused was not 
represented by counsel. The counsel later selected 
to defend the accused was refused the privilege 
of inspecting the records. 

The commissioner of education held that such 
irregularities were fatal errors. This is an outstand- 
ing opinion of the commissioner of education which 
covers the questions of procedures for trials of teach- 
ers on tenure before boards of education. William 
H. Haywood vs. Board of Education of New York 
City, 53 N.Y. St. Dept. Report 168, March 5, 1936. 





= BOOK REVIEWS — 


PHILIP W. L. COX, Review Editor 


Thirty-first Annual Report. The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. New York City: 1936, 193 
pages. 

To the schoolman, President Jessup’s brief sec- 
tion entitled “Youth and Educational Abstractions,” 
and Dr. Learned’s report on the Educational In- 
quiry, prove to be of great interest. Jessup assails 
the tendency of every reform begun as a revolt 
against formalism of existing institutions, itself early 
to become formal and abstract. “American education 
at its best,” he concludes, “has sought to keep its 
purpose simple and concrete and to avoid the pit- 
falls of vague abstraction.” 

Dr. Learned compares the success of a “College 
Senior Test” given in 1932 to engineers, artists, 
journalists, physicians, librarians, ministers, lawyers, 
teachers, business men, and secretaries to the out- 
come of a somewhat similar study made in 1928. 
In both studies the scores of teachers are rela- 
tively low. How important the standings on this 
kind of a test are, however, is too obviously a funda- 
mental question to permit of calm assumption of 
its validity to measure the work of these teachers to 
the society they serve. 


Man’s Worldly Goods, by Leo HUBERMAN. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1936, 
$49 pages. Illustrated. $2.50. 

“This book has a double purpose,” says the 
author. “It is an attempt to explain history by eco- 
nomic theory, and economic theory by history.” This 
double purpose it accomplishes admirably. But so 
has many another book and lecture course. 

Huberman, however, does far more than that. He 
re-creates situations so vividly that the reader is 
more than an eager spectator. So dramatic and skil- 
ful is the presentation that the reader is a vicarious 
participant in the successive episodes. 

The story of how man has endeavored to earn his 
living from the twelfth century until the present 
day is told in fresh and challenging language; in- 
deed, it develops such momentum that it is difficult 
to avoid projecting it beyond the current impasse. 
“From Feudalism to Capitalism” is the title of Part 
I; “From Capitalism to ?” of Part II. “Will They 
Give Up the Sugar?” is the suggestive question asked 
in the final chapter. 

The very effective illustrations, most of them half- 
page or full-page reprints of famous pictures, are so 
grouped that their comparison and analysis are 
readily made. Together with the many brief quo- 


tations from source materials contained in the text 
they aid greatly in establishing the feeling of ad. 
venture already noted. 

To this tragi-comedy of Western Civilization yw §& 
go with an expert but unobstrusive guide. The ty. 
umphs, fears, defeats, and hopes of mankind ar 
ours. 


In Defense of Capitalism: A Brief Sum 

of a Notable Book by J. H. R. Cromwey, 

and H. E. Czerwarsky. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 16 pages. Free. 

The publishers of In Defense of Capitalism have 
issued this pamphlet presumably to advertize the 
book. In doing so, however, they have rendered a 
valuable service to many readers who may not have 
sufficient time, inclination, or specialized interest 
study the entire volume. 

The supporter of the status quo ante of capital. 
ism will find but few crumbs of comfort in the thesis 
and recommendations of the authors. Consciously or 
unconsciously they postulate a willingness on the 
part of the investors in a specific enterprise to fore 
go immediate gains for the sake of greater steadines 
of more modest incomes. Were such social wisdom 
attainable in a free market, almost any intelligent 
and consistent money economy would work. 

To this reviewer, however, the authors seem 
feel that because “investment capital” is spoken of 
impersonally, it does not in fact reflect individual de 
sires. Such an assumption is naive and quite up 
realistic. For the “color” of American economic 
mores has been affected more by speculation and 
immediate returns than by sober investment in pro 
duction or distribution which involve profit. 

Many of the recommendations of the author, 
while they are announced in the pamphlet as though 
they were revolutionary, are merely suggestions for 
the extensions of some governmental paternalisms 
eg., the subsidization of investment (RFC, 
H.O.L.C., etc.) the encouragement of freer credit in 
times of rapid flow of goods (Federal Reserve Bank). 
They would substitute the manufacturers’ sales tat 
for income and estate taxes; they advocate old.ag 
security for everyone over sixty years of age, the 
maintenance of price levels, and the avoidance of 
monopolies. 

On the other hand, they oppose practically al 
governmental efforts to protect or to advantage 
labor: it is to them a mere commodity and ao 
maintain its price best in a freely moving market 
what happens to the individual laborer, his wilt 
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and his children as individual human beings and 
American citizens is apparently of no more concern 
to the unrealistic “Capitalism” that they propose 
than it is to that dead or dying Capitalism which 
they would supersede. 


America Stands for Pacific Means, by Ar- 
THUR CHARLES WATKINS. Washington, 
D.C.: National Capital Press, 1937, 142 
pages. 

However much socially-minded men may dis- 
agree with some aspects or others of the policies and 
programs of the Hoover and the Roosevelt adminis- 
trations and of the Harding and the Coolidge Ad- 
ministrations that preceded them, there is and has 
been almost unusual support among them for the 
general attitudes toward aggressive war and toward 
the promotion of world peace that have exemplified 
American foreign policy since the World War. In- 
deed, this same statement might apply to all years 
since the close of the unfortunate period of the sub- 
jugation of the Filipinos at the beginning of the 
present century. 

Exceptions there have been, of course. The con- 
fusion of purposes that led to America’s participa- 
tion in the World War and especially to the support 
of intervention in Russia, and the support of Polish 
aggression have made America’s liberals fearful of 
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cies of this country. The record of American finang 
and government in their relationship to Haiti, Sa 
Domingo, Nicaragua, and Cuba redounds little » 
our credit. 

Nevertheless, the Paris Pact is a part of the hy 
of our country in a double sense. Not only was 
accepted as a treaty with other nations and approve 
by the Senate but more important, it is firmly roote 
in the beliefs and attitudes of the great majority g 
the American people. America stands for Pacify 
Means. 

One may ask: Why then a National Student For. 
um on the Paris Pact? Why the publication of thi 
concise and informative handbook here reviewed? |j 
pacific means are already American policy, why ng 
be satisfied? 

The answer to such inquiries is found in the nee 
of informed opinion as a support for mere senji- 
ment. It is to furnish this information that th 
author has prepared this valuable book. In it k 
reviews the problems that face the World and th 
transition from the futile war method to the pacific 
means for attempting to deal with these problem 
He presents the technics of the newer consultati 
methods and calls upon American youths to aid in 
changing the world to one of intelligence and toler. 
ance. 

The appendix contains questions for thought and 
discussion, bibliographies, and reprints of artide 
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Book REVIEWS 


on the Paris Pact by H. C. Stimson and F. B. Kel- 
logg- 


Preventing Crime—A Symposium. Edited by 
SHELDON and ELEANOR GLERECK. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1936. 509 pages, $4. 

Following an Introduction entitled “Philosophy 
and Principles of Crime Prevention” by the editors, 
six aspects of the total problem are treated by per- 
sons who are actually on the firing line. Part I deals 
with codrdinated community programs; Part II, with 
school programs; Part III, with police programs; 
Part IV, with intramural guidance programs; Part V, 
with extra-mural guidance programs, and Part VI, 
with boys’ clubs and recreation programs. 

As one reads of these twenty-five carefully 

nned and sincerely conducted projects, he is 
struck with the almost overwhelming difficulty, per- 
haps the hopelessness, of attacking the problem of 
crime prevention by institutions that function with- 
in a social order so confused and so complicated as 
ours is. For in America the lines between criminality 
and non-criminality depend on social status, wealth, 
deverness, and alertness rather than on intentions 
or ethics. Much good that does not admit of meas- 
urement probably does result from all this thought 
and effort; compared, however, to the influences 
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that promote criminality, all of these preventive and 
corrective methods are puny. 

In the Introduction the editors recognize that the 
removing of criminogenic combustibles depends up- 
on community and societal planning in the social 
and economic realms. In this volume, however, the 
emphasis is on another phase. They point out that in 
medicine progress in controlling diseases has been 
made even when the causes were either unknown or 
not mastered; by analogy, they believe that such 
ventures as are described and explained by the con- 
tributors to the symposium may greatly diminish the 
incidence and repetition of crime even though the 
social causes be beyond control at present. 

By recognizing anti-social tendencies early in 
childhood, by substituting scientific and sympathetic 
attitudes for criminal procedures, by continued ex- 
perimentation with crime prevention programs, and 
by using present agencies and institutions to the 
fullest extent, and by calling upon the public schools 
to assume an especially significant réle, it is believed 
that great progress can be made. 

These plans would be supplemented by a special 
crime-prevention bureau in the police department, 
by discriminating and varied techniques involving 
psychological, recreational, and social procedures, in- 
dividual and group treatment, providing ample out- 
lets for youths’ energies, taking into account all of 
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their significant psychologic and behavior traits, and 
of the attitudes and prejudices of parents, all under 
the direction of a trained personnel. 

Pending the development of a public awareness 
of its own unsocial tendencies and its determination 
to plan and execute a more humane and intelligent 
world, these steps should certainly be taken. But 
such preventive and corrective measures must never 
lead us to lose sight of the fundamental causes of 
the social disease of which juvenile crime is merely a 
symptom. 


The Boy’s Book of Strength, by C. Warp 
Crampton, M.D. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. $2. 

The purpose of the book is to give the boys of 
preparatory-school age a program of health manage- 
ment based upon their own experience with life as 
they are really living it. The content of the book 
covers all the personal health problems of youth and 
presents scientific facts in simple understandable 
language. It is a book which should be read by every 
boy and is endorsed by leading educators and phy- 
sicians. G. G. DeAver, M.D. 


Health and Achievement, by E. A. Cocke- 
FAIR and A. M. Cockerair. Boston: Ginn 
and Company. 524 pages, 315 illustra- 
tions, $1.60. 

The purpose of this book is to present the laws 
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of human health as being based on physiologig| 
facts. The writers have achieved their objective jp 
presenting the facts of physiology and health in g 
textbook which emphasizes the cause and effect re. 
lationships. They have related health to a wide 
range of interests, introduced health practice into 
personal practice and made practice a recognized 
and accredited part of the course. The reader is cop. 
stantly reminded that he is largely responsible for 
his own health and also for the physical welfare of 
others. 

The subject matter considers the organic systems 
of the body, their development, function and care, 
The book differs from other texts of a similar nature 
in the integration of the biological and physiological 
and the influence of right living to health and 
achievement. 

At the end of each chapter there is a laboratory 
test for the student to perform, containing questions 
which summarize the important points and test 
questions. 

The book can be highly recommended as a text 
for high-school students. G. G. DEAvER, M.D. 


Teacher's Guide to Child Development in 
the Intermediate Grades. California State 
Curriculum Commission. Sacramento: 
California State Department of Educa 
tion, 1936, xxx + 631 pages. 
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Book REVIEWS 


If more state departments of education un- 
dertook the publishing of materials similar to this 
Teacher's Guide, they could well claim to be serving 
real “educative” functions. 

California’s school laws are so framed as to mini- 
mize the prescriptive functions of its State Depart- 
ment of Education with respect to curriculums and 
courses of study. The legal emphasis is in the direc- 
tion of encouraging local school systems to develop 
curriculums and courses of study adapted to their 
own needs. It seems to the reviewer that this Teach- 
er’s Guide, prepared by a subcommittee of the State 
Curriculum Commission, should serve this purpose 
in the intermediate grades admirably. 

The book is organized in a manner designed to 
lead teachers progressively from a consideration of 
basic philosophy (essentially that of Dewey), the or- 
ganization of the Intermediate Grades, the functions 
of a teacher, the use of textbooks and other instruc- 
tional materials, and the place of the several subject 
matter fields in the curriculum, to the actual con- 
struction of curriculum units for the three inter- 
mediate grades. The final chapter discusses “Crea- 
tive Play as an Integrating Activity” and gives sug- 
gestive techniques for guiding this type of play. 

In addition to the bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter, two extensive bibliographies are ap- 
pended to the volume—the first on Curriculum Units 
and the second on Recreatory Reading. The illustra- 
tions of intermediate-school activities are profuse. 
Gunn S$, THOMPSON 


Principles of Methods, by J. H. BLack- 
Hurst. Des Moines, Iowa: University 
Press, 1936, 388 pages. 

Professor Blackhurst’s interpretation of the word 
“principles” differs from that of many writers in the 
field of method. His aim in writing this book is to 
bridge the gap between pure theory and technique. 
In trying to do this the author devotes his first 
seven chapters to philosophic considerations of the 
nature and meaning of experience, the meaning of 
education, reflective thinking, habit and skill, moral 
aspects of living, and educational surroundings. Two 
of the later chapters (X and XII—the last) also deal 
with philosophic aspects of method. The three re- 
maining chapters (VIII, IX, and XI) treat respective- 
ly supervision, planning, and testing, quite largely 
from a philosophical standpoint also. Very little of 
the entire book treats of techniques as such. 

The author is clearly indebted to Dewey for his 
philosophy, and to Kilpatrick for his question- 
answer type of discussion. GLENN S. THOMPSON 


Secondary Education for Youth in Modern 
America: A Report to the American 
Youth Commission of the American 
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Council on Education, by Haru R. Douc- 

Lass. Washington, D.C.: 1937, 137 pages. 

The bewildering variety of formal and informal 
agencies of education that attempt to serve the 
youth of America to the end that some improvement 
in their present and future state may be brought 
about makes classification difficult. Such classification 
seems to be imperative, however, if any proposals 
are to be advanced for codérdination and reinforce- 
ment among those agencies whose general purposes 
are the same. 

In this report, Douglass first summarizes the im- 
portant facts and trends in the field of youth educa- 
tion dealing with the basic theory and definitions of 
secondary education as a social institution of supple- 
mentary character, with the objectives of secondary 
education, and with the problems and needs of 
youth. Next he presents briefly the recent changes 
and current trends in American life. 

On these bases, in Chapter V he comes to grip 
with the stupendous problem, proposing “A Program 
of Universal Secondary Education.” “If it is desir- 
able to give further education to youth” (and he 
leaves no doubt of his own affirmative belief) “and 
youth is available or can be made available to parti- 
cipate in it, the school must be so adjusted as to be 
suitable for the enlarged constituency.” 

The question really is, he asserts (p. 79): “Should 
society look to those in charge of our public schools 
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for the development of plans for the education of 
the new pupil constituency, or should it develop a 
new type of institution and personnel which may or 
may not be thought of as a secondary school, by 
which, nevertheless, will have as its concern the edy. 
cation of young people of senior-high-school and 
junior-college age?” 

The reader may or may not agree with Douglas’ 
conclusions regarding the feasibility of new edua. 
tional institutions to replace in large part the pres. 
ent secondary school. But, the challenge remains, 
We must think boldly if we are not ready to sur. 
render the education of adolescent youth to new and 
more daring and competent agencies than we cap 
develop. We may well practice by examining citi. 
cally the “Implications for the Secondary Schook” 
stated in Chapter VI, and with this preparation 
tackle the “Basic Theses and Proposals” set forth in 
Chapter VII. These chapters are Douglass’ syllabus 
for the National Council's Commission and for all 
other American citizens who are ready and capable 
to think and plan. No school man and no other 
thoughtful citizen can afford to dismiss this report. 


Facing the Problems of Youth: The Work 
Objectives of the National Youth Admin. 
istration. Washington, D.C.: December 
1936, 36 pages. 

The all but overwhelming problem that the 
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Book REVIEWS 


National Youth Administration faced, publicly ac- 
knowledged by its Executive Director, Audrey Wil- 
liams, has been so effectively dealt with that both 
teachers and the general public have almost dis- 
missed it from mind. The student and program they 
meet in some of its manifestos. But few of them 
know of the masterly procedures by which the 
Youth Administration have carried out their pro- 


m. 

In this illustrated pamphlet the story is told. 
What are the problems of youth? How the N.Y.A. 
organized by states with advisory committees com- 

not only of educators, business men, farmers, 
laborers, and other adults, but with one-fifth of the 
committees composed of youths themselves! Student 
aid in high school, college, and graduate school. 
Work experience of unemployed youth; recreation, 
public service, education, research, arts and crafts, 
agriculture, and construction; vocational guidance 
and placement. 

A dosing page or two is labeled “Beyond the 
Emergency”: “Its (N.Y.A.’s) full potentiality for 
service, however, can be measured only by the im- 
print it leaves upon the social structure of the fu- 
ture. The problems of youth are enduring, and as 
one set of perplexities is disposed of, a new set arises 
to take its place. Society becomes more intricate as 
it advances and youth’s need of assistance in adapt- 
ing itself will continue to increase proportionately.” 
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From Word Study, small pamphlet pub- 
lished monthly during he school year 
and sent to English teachers on request, 
by G. & C. Merriam Co. February 1937 
issue. 


“According to Wilfred Eberhart, writing with 
pungent satire in THE CLEARING House on a jour- 
ney “Through Darkest Lingo-Land,’ the favorite 
terms in teachers’ jargon today are these: assimila- 
tive, creative, creativity, differentia, dynamic, func- 
tional-expressional centers, integrated, motivated, 
and vitalized. He says of creative: ‘A recent investi- 
gation reveals that it is employed on the average of 
26.6 times per hour at conferences of English teach- 
ers. As late as 1925 it was largely restricted to poems 
dealing with flora, fauna, and unrequited love. 
Many writers now, however, are employing it in 
such terms as creative janitorial service and creative 
listening.’ Mr. Eberhart apparently does not know 
that a teacher attending Teachers College at Colum- 
bia University several years ago is alleged to have 
claimed that she had invented the educational (?) 
use of the term, and was therefore entitled to a 
copyright fee on every employment of it made in 
educational (?) circles. She had her spies out, she 
averred, making notes, and was prepared to collect 
$173,677 for the use made of the word in Teachers 
College alone.” 
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Integration: This guidebook for pupils of- 
fers a fully-developed 3-year junior-high-school 
social-studies course—a practical integration of 
CIVICS with history, geography, and guidance. 

Activities: The Halter course is an activity 
course. Throughout the book are groups of 
suggested activities that may be adapted to any 
classroom situation. 

Life situations: Pupils in the Halter course 
actually come to grips with the life problems 
that face them, their homes, their community, 
and the country. The pupils investigate, dis- 
cuss, and make decisions on actual life situ- 
ations adapted to their level of interest. 

Flexible: The 50 units in this book are 
completely flexible, and adaptable to any 
school program. For a one-year civics course, 
for instance, a selection of about 16 units may 

made. 

Economical: Many schools are saving large 
sums of money by using this 3-year guidebook 
with reference books already on hand, instead 
of buying a different basic textbook for each 
semester. Write for a copy of Doctor Halter’s 
recommendations on minimum social-studies 
reference books, which explains the economy 
of the Halter course. 
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schools, 
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order quantities of this book for their teachers’ 
use at faculty meetings devoted to improving 
progressive practice in the classroom. This 
book is particularly valuable for use by facul- 
ties in junior high schools, in which better 
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tain new socialized materials that en- 
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Frederick—Smith 
Written for children: This textbook for 


a course in general language is written in sim- 
ple, entertaining style. The authors know how 
to write for children—how to interest them in 
the work. 

Activities: The “Things to Do” section of 
each unit provides a wealth of fascinating ac- 
tivities for pupils, These activities add interest 
and variety to the course. 

Thorough balance: This book projects 
the two-part balanced course not found in any 
similar textbook. The first eight units cover 
“Interesting Facts About Language.” The other 
seven units deal with “Getting Acquainted 
with Foreign Languages.” This balance be- 
tween useful, cultural information and a sam- 
pling of the major foreign languages gives 
pupils the “broadening and finding” course 
and the language guidance that a modern jun- 
ior high school should offer. List, $1.39. 
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